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BOOKS WANTED 


Benedict College, under the aus- 
pices of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, is rebuild- 
ing its library. If you have any 
number of used books they will 
find an acceptable place on the 
shelves of this library. 


J. J. Starks, President 
Benedict College Columbia, S.C. 











THE CALENDAR 


Coming events of interest to 
Northern Baptists 


NOVEMBER 

13—M. & M. Board meeting in New 
York. 

19—Home Mission Board meeting 
in New York. 

19—Woman’s Home Board meeting 


in New York. 


(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 


Brot Merrie FACES) sitet 
Wornmansny §- ee sn Ja 
Lowest Prices. Send for Iilustrated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


houm 90] 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa, 








19-21—Foreign Board meeting in 
New York. 


DECEMBER 

11-14—Mid-year denominational 
meeting in Chicago: Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation (exit); Council of 
Finance and Promotion; Convention 
Program Committee; Executive Coun- 
cil, Northern Baptist Convention. 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Edwin R. Brown is Director of Work 
among Mexicans in the United 
States, serving under the Home Mis- 
sion Society. 


Richard S. Buker, M.D., one of the 
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Artistic and Dignified in Tone 
Distinctive Advantages in 
Construction 
Best Materials and Workman- 
ship 
Remarkable Durability 
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Buker twins, is a medical missionary 
in Burma, in service since 1926. 


Catherine L. Mabie, M.D., is a med- 
ical missionary in Belgian Congo, in 
service since 1898. 


A.1I. Nasmith is a missionary in East 
China, in service since 1909. 


O. C. Wright, until his retirement a 
year ago, was Secretary of the Ore- 
gon Baptist State Convention. 
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THANK-OFFERINGS 
THEY coup not Give MONEY but— 


Village Christians in South India gave grain for the hostel 
Chin preachers in Burma are giving free service for 2 months of the year 
Chinese Christians gave labor on a new village chapel 


YOU may NOT BE ABLE TO MAKE AN OUTRIGHT GIFT 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, but— 


Why not make a thank-offering on the ANNUITY PLAN 
and receive returns from it as long as you live? 


(Rates from 4 to 9%) 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


Dr. P. H. J. LERRIGO, Home Secretary 





New YORK 
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QUESTION BOX 


Norz.—Questions are taken from all pages 
and occasionally include advertisements. 
The contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. Who worked 36 hours with- 
out sleep? 

2. Where did morning congre- 
gations average 465 for five Sun- 
days? 

3. What happened September 
18, 1934? 

4. Who graduated from Bacone 
College in 1885? 

5. What entices the world’s 
rich and greedy? 

6. Whose heart was said to be 
full of sympathy? 

7. Who went to El Salvador in 
1931? 

8. What summer school en- 
rolled 104 more students than last 
year? 

9. Who is pastor of the Im- 
manuel Baptist Church in New 
York? 

10. What happened August 15, 
1934? 

11. Who carried with her the 
radiance of her religion? 

12. What graduates from high 
school and college are increasing 
in number? 

13. Who is referred to as “our 
Dutch Uncle’? 

14. What does the figure 7,880 
represent? 

15. Who said “I couldn’t let 
Missions go”? 

16. Where does mail now arrive 
in the morning instead of in the 
evening? 

17. Where is there a possibility 
of a frightful racial explosion? 

18. “Absence of race prejudice 
is recognized as—.” Complete the 
sentence. 





Prizes for 1934 


For correct answers to every question in all 
issues, January to December inclusive, a prize 
of a year’s subscription to MISSIONS or a worth- 
while missionary book will be awarded. 
Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of the year and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the an- 
swers and the page numbers on which answers 
are found must be given. Answers should be 
written briefly. Do not repeat the question. 
Where two or more in a group work together, 
only one set should be sent in and one prize 
will be awarded. All answers must reach us 
not later than January 1, 1935, to receive credit. 





Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United Foreign 
States Canada Countries 
Single Copies...... $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 
In Clubs (5 or more) 1.00 1,25 1.50 


Remit by Money Order or Draft. Bills, 
coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISSIONS. 

When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containi 
the blank has been mailed. Send both the ol 


and the new address when requesting change. 








Howarp B. Gross, Editor Emeritus 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


It was with great interest that I 
read your editorial “Clean or Unclean” 
in September Missions. Your readers 
may be interested in knowing that our 
Baptist forces had something to do 
with this movement. Following the 
Indiana Baptist State Convention last 
October, our Committee on Social 
Service proposed a crusade for cleaning 
up the moving picture industry. Last 
fall conditions in Hammond, Indiana, 
became so objectionable that our 
Hammond Ministerial Association, of 
which I was President, organized the 
civic forces of the community against 
indecent shows. We were able to ac- 
complish much good. A letter from 
the Catholic Welfare Council recog- 
nizes that we as Baptists had much to 
do in starting this movement against 
indecent moving pictures. The letter 
states: “The campaign put on by the 
Hammond Ministerial Association last 
fall here in Hammond against salacious 
motion pictures seems to have been 
the starter for the nation-wide move- 
ment going on at the present time.” I 
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BAPTIST CHURCHES 


They train for Baptist leadership 

They help our churches to keep in line 

with the entire denominational program. 

They are Biblical, evangelistic, practical. 

They meet the pupils’ needs. 

They help teachers to be better teachers. 
It is as important to have Baptist 
periodicals in the class as it is to 
have a Baptist pastor in the pulpit. 


The American 
Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
2328 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 
505 New World Life Bldg., Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 
Order from Our Nearest House 











do not write this with any thought of 
boasting, but I wanted you to know 
that our Baptist leadership was not 
asleep on the job.—Rev. J. M. Horton, 
First Baptist Church, Hammond, Ind. 


In your editorial on the newly ap- 
pointed Commission on Christian 
Social Action of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, you draw a rigid distinc- 
tion between resolutions and appoint- 
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ment of commissions and actual 
denominational performance. You are 
right—there is a tremendous differ- 
ence! This will be obvious the moment 
we set our hand to a definite social task. 
You are also right in saying that those 
who have been calling for social action 
have in the new commission an “‘unex- 
pected” opportunity placed in their 
hands. But they will surely fail unless 
the denomination actively supports it. 
Northern Baptists must come to real- 
ize that Christian social action is a 
new missionary enterprise. Our mis- 
sionary program must be supported in 
Christian lands by a righteous and a 
just social order. I hope our Baptist 
religious journals will expound this 
fundamental fact over and over again 
before the Colorado Springs conven- 
tion. No longer can we separate mis- 
sions from the economic, social, 
national and international situation. 
—Rev. Stanley I. Stuber, Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 


Men and Missions Sunday 

Northern Baptist men are co- 
operating again this year with the 
men of other Protestant denomina- 
tions in the observance of Men and 








Does Your Subscription Expire This Month? 


[F YOUR subscription expires this month, will you do us a favor? The next three months are the 
heaviest renewal months of the year. To take care of the big turn-over we have already engaged 
extra help in our office. More than 10,000 subscriptions expire during this period. 
If yours is one of them, will you not promptly cut out the coupon below, and hand it to your 
Club Manager or mail it with your remittance? By so doing you will greatly help us in keeping 
our records accurate and you will assure yourself receiving the next issue without interruption. 














Missions, 152 Madison Ave., NEw YorK 


Of course I wish to renew my subscription. HereisONE DOLLAR. Continue to send the maga- 
zine to me at the following address: 
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Missions Sunday on November 18. 
There has been a growing interest 
in this movement on the part of 
Baptist men. Reports already re- 
ceived indicate that more groups 
will observe the day this year than 
ever before. The National Council 
has made no special suggestion 
other than to urge Baptist men to 
use the program outlined by the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 
In many churches this is made the 
occasion for a real emphasis on 
men’s work, with laymen par- 
ticipating in one or more services 
of the day and a special effort to 
secure the attendance of laymen. 

The Baptist men of Iowa, at the 
suggestion of Mr. C. J. Morrow, 
Secretary of the Iowa State Men’s 
Council, recently voted to under- 
take a special activity in connec- 
tion with Men and Missions Sun- 
day on November 18 which they 
are calling the Apostles of Faith 
Movement. This is a-plan for 
enrolling in Iowa as large a number 
of laymen as possible who will 
agree to give this year, over and 
above al] other contributions, $1.00 
to the unified budget. These donors 
will be known as Apostles of Faith 
and Iowa men are making definite 
plans for promoting the plan. 


September Picture Contest 

The picture published on page 386 
in September showed the Infant Hy- 
giene Clinic at Brooks House, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Prize Winners: Complimentary 
subscriptions to Misstons for one year 
are awarded to Miss Louise B. Carter, 
Pueblo, Colo.; Miss M. Evalene Os- 
good, Rose, N. Y.; and Miss W. M. 
Whitman, Bradford, Mass. 

Honorable Mention: Addie L. 
Spiegel, Waymart, Pa.; Gertrude Sora- 
ker, Ashland, IIl.; Mrs. Ella Callaghan, 
Mt. Sterling, Iowa; Henrietta K. 
Hitchcock, Cheshire, Mass.; Mrs. 
Frank Adsit, Warren, Ind; R. C. 
Speer, Greeley, Colo.; Mrs. Carl Nofts- 
ger, Hammond, Ind.; Mrs. Victoria 
Lucas, Sandborn, Ind.; Jennie Tyson, 
Paterson, N. J.; Anna W. Tourtelot, 
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When We Give Thanks 


A CARTOON BY CHARLES A. WELLS 
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EW American Christians can possibly realize what it means 

to be a Christian in non-Christian lands, or in countries 
where intolerance and persecution seek to enslave all religious 
thought. 

Millions of Christians in many parts of the world, earnest, 
humble and devout folks, can never bow their heads in prayer 
without a consciousness of danger. At any moment some sudden 
blow, some new outburst of prejudice, some more aggressive 
persecution may try to snatch from them all that is precious in 
their faith. Yet growth in grace, strength and influence is their 
chief characteristic. 

Nordic madness, Russian atheism, Chinese communism, 
Hindu nationalistic fever, and Japanese military hysteria make 
this picture a vivid reality. 

On Thanksgiving Day we need to think of these when we give 
thanks.—Charles A. Wells. 

















Haddonfield, N. J.; Mrs. A. B. Bartlett, 
Salem, Ohio; Mrs. B. W. Thompson, 
Nunda, N. Y.; Mrs. John G. Koehler, 


Chicago, Ill.; Clara E. Norcutt, Bata- 
via, N. Y.; and Mrs. H. D. Harmeyer, 
Aledo, Il. 
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Armistice Day 


THE SUPPORT I GAVE to war is a deep condemnation 
upon my soul. I renounce war and never again will I 
support another war.—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


>, 
“~ 


IT IS UNIVERSALLY believed that should war come, 
it would be as a result of governmental incompetence 
and that with it our present social order would dis- 
appear.—NVicholas Murray Butler. 


, 
“~~ 


THERE HAS BEEN MUCH DISPUTE as to who won the 
war. The truth is that nobody won. Everybody 
lost.—G. H. Dern. 


Courtesy of The Walther League Messenger 


It Is THE DESIRE of the United States War Depart- 
ment to encourage the manufacture of munitions in 
the United States by commercial manufacturers.— 
Charles B. Robbins. 
ee 

No ONE SINCERELY belicves that we have seen the 
last great war—Admiral C. H. Woodward. 


ate 
THE TIME IS COMING, if humanity survives that 
long, when a warship will be regarded as horrible an 
instrument of savagery as the medieval machines of 
torture. The time is coming when history will look 
back upon an American President reviewing the Navy 
as it now looks upon a Roman Emperor presiding 
at gladiatorial games—John Haynes Holmes. 
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Never Again 


¥p| EVEN men remain in the United States 
‘| Congress out of the 56 who on April 4, 
1917, voted against America’s entering 
¢% 4| the World War. In a published interview 
fl in The New York Sun, they declared 
that they would again vote NO if “the fateful 
roll were called today.” 

Various reasons are offered for maintaining 
their position. Senator C. C. Dill expresses him- 
self as follows: 








If we had remained out of that war, nobody can 
conceive the influence our peaceful example would 
have had on the world. If I had to do it over a hun- 
dred times, I would vote the same way. 

Congressman F. A. Britten voices his con- 
viction more positively: 

When the administration in 1917 declared war, it 
permitted the most colossal blunder not only in the 
history of America but for all time to come. The 
war was fought in vain. 

Congressman D. 8. Church gives a vivid de- 
scription of the war’s results as his reason for 
voting again in the negative: 

Several hundred thousand boys ruined, gassed, 
dead; fifty billion dollars spent; twelve billion dollars 
loaned; sadness, distress, destitution everywhere. 
Surely I would vote again as I did and have America 
remain a light to the world. 

Senator G. W. Norris states a fact for which 
no supporting evidence is needed: 

_ The war made hundreds of millionaires and mil- 
lions of paupers. It is still claiming its toll from 
every home and fireside in the land. 

The total vote in Congress on that historic 
day was 455 in favor of war and 56 opposed. 

Was the big majority right and the small 
minority wrong? Or was this a case where the 
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minority was right and the majority was wrong? 
Nobody today is competent to say. The answer 
must await the impartial, reasoned verdict of 
history. We who live are still too close to the 
titanic conflict; our personal reactions are still 
too vivid; the prejudice which the war unleashed 
is too terrifying; its legacy of hate is too shatter- 
ing; the nationalism which it aroused is too 
strong. But whatever verdict the future may 
render, upon one conclusion all can now agree. 
Whatever may be said about the last war, there 
must be no next war. 

The world is again approaching the observ- 
ance of Armistice Day. It is fitting to honor the 
memory of men who died for their country, 
even though the ideals for which the war is sup- 
posed to have been fought, have not been 
realized. But to its backward look Armistice 
Day needs to add a forward vision. Out of its 
speeches and parades and two minutes of silence 
there should emerge not fervid pleas for military 
preparedness but grim resolutions that war shall 
never come again. An imperative duty rests 
upon us. A peace mind and a reconciliation 
spirit must be created. Religious and moral 
conditions must be established so as to furnish 
the foundation for a new order in international 
affairs. Above all, human hearts must be 
changed—in the United States, in the Chaco dis- 
trict of South America, in Japan, Europe,— 
everywhere on earth. 

It is a missionary task that calls us. In these 
human hearts and not across geographical 
boundary lines dwell the real enemies of every 
nation, as was so truly said in Berlin. And the 
only power that will change human hearts is the 
redeeming gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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The Relentless Surge of Mexico’s 
Anti-Religious Movement 


HE anti-religious movement in Mexico continues 

with the relentless surge of an appalling fate. 
One by one the various states are taking action to re- 
duce or eliminate the church. Tabasco in the far 
south was the first to rid itself of all priests and minis- 
ters. Then Vera Cruz successfully enforced its law 
permitting only one minister of each religion to each 
100,000 of the population. The Federal District made 
it one to each 50,000, bringing down the number of 
ministers in Mexico City from 250 to 25; in Coahuila, 
which borders on Texas, the number has been reduced 
from 25 to 9 for a population of 436,000. Sonora, 
bordering on Arizona, has closed all churches and 
has ordered all priests to leave the country. A clipping 
from a Mexican paper describes the formal ceremony 
attended by officers of the state of high rank, in 
which a Baptist church building was delivered to the 
Farm and Labor Federation. In that state the govern- 
ment has taken possession of all church buildings of 
the Southern Baptists and presumably of other mis- 
sions. In Morelos, where Northern Baptists are 
represented, not only has the number of priests and 
ministers been limited to one for each 75,000 in- 
habitants, but a special tax is levied upon them of 36 
pesos per month (about $10 at the present exchange). 
The Mexican Congress is considering legislation that 
will go still further toward the Russian ideal of a 
totalitarian state, in which the state will insist on in- 
doctrinating the children with its own anti-religious 
prejudices. 

However, the present rulers of Mexico will have no 
more success in their venture than the leaders of 
present-day Russia. On September 9 the Mexican 
police were unable to break up or turn back with 
tear-gas a silent demonstration of 30,000 Catholics 
who protested the church policies of the government. 
Many Mexicans who had been converted to the gos- 
pel in the United States, and accustomed to the free 
exercise of their religion, have returned to Mexico 
within the last four years because of the depression. 
They have originated meetings for worship in new 
centers and have brought strength to the older 
churches. 

Conditions seem to be ripe for a stronger, self- 
propagating evangelical movement than Mexico has 
known heretofore. 


The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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The Land of Communism Joins 
the Fellowship of Capitalism 


BY ACTION of the League of Nations Assembly 
on September 18th, Soviet Russia has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the League and to a per- 
manent seat in the League Council. The vote was 
not unanimous. Three countries, Switzerland, whose 
delegate uttered a vigorous protest against Russia’s 
anti-religious policy, Holland and Portugal, voted in 
the negative. Seven countries, Argentine, Belgium, 
Cuba, Luxemburg, Nicaragua, Peru and Venezuela, 
refrained from voting. 

In formally accepting the invitation to member- 
ship, which was signed by 30 nations and was the 
result of weeks of negotiations and consultations, 
Russia declared that she undertook to “observe all 
international obligations and decisions binding upon 
members of the League,” and that she regarded the 
invitation as representing “the real will of the League 
of Nations toward peace and its recognition of the 
necessity of cooperation with Russia.” 

Underlying reasons behind this momentous step in 
international relationships must be left to conjecture. 
Perhaps Communism has come to feel the need of 
cooperative fellowship with Capitalism in the present 
sorry economic plight of the world. Perhaps League 
membership was the logical consequence of diplo- 
matic recognition of Russia by the United States and 
other nations. Perhaps recent developments in Ger- 
many on the one side of Russia and in Japan and 
Manchuria on the other, induced Russia to seek 
greater security through membership in the League. 

Be that as it may, only three leading nations of the 
world are now outside the League of Nations. They 
are Japan, Germany and the United States. 


Poland Cancels Treaty Protection 
for Minorities 


VANGELICAL Christians, Jews, Russians, 
Germans, and other political, racial and reli- 
gious minorities in Poland may have cause for grave 
concern in the action taken by Poland at the recent 
meeting of the League of Nations. 

According to the Versailles Peace Treaty in 1919, a 
condition of the independence restored to Poland 
was that the League would exercise supervision over 
minorities in Poland as well as other new states and 
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mandates as “one of the principle reasons for the 
League’s existence and one of its chief duties under 
the Treaty.”’ After fifteen years of acceptance, Poland 
has repudiated this on the ground that the same 
supervision is not exercised over the great powers of 
Europe, and that by continuing to consent to it 
within her territory Poland is acknowledging an 
inferior status. Poland, moreover, claims that minori- 
ties are adequately protected under Polish laws, and 
finally, that Poland will agree to a resumption of out- 
side supervision only in case a new treaty is signed 
that will be equally binding on all nations in the 
League. That this unexpected announcement will 
have far-reaching political consequences is obvious. 
It was sharply criticized by England, France and 
Italy, who saw in it an indirect blow at the Versailles 
Treaty and a direct attack at the League. 

Christian people will naturally be concerned over 
the possible effect on the treatment accorded to 
minorities, now deprived of the right of appeal to the 
League in case of injustice. Already the Jews are ap- 
prehensive. Poland, like other nations in Europe, has 
been afflicted with epidemics of anti-Semitism. A 
statement issued by the Jewish delegation to Geneva 
immediately after Poland’s announcement, declares 
that “Jewry must defend the maintenance in un- 
diminished strength of minority rights as now stipu- 
lated in treaties.” How will Baptists and other 
evangelical minorities fare in this strongly Catholic 
country? That remains to be seen. The prospect is 
not too assuring when it is recalled that for various 
pretexts very few Polish Baptists who wanted to at- 
tend the Baptist World Congress in Berlin were 
granted passports. 


The United States Army 
Bids Farewell to Haiti 
T IS a long way from Theodore Roosevelt to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The first Roosevelt initi- 
ated a policy, confirmed by Taft and carried to its 
logical conclusion by Wilson, of intervening in the 
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West Indies when conditions threatened action by 
European nations. It was argued that the United 
States had either to abandon the Monroe Doctrine or 
else permit European nations to protect their inter- 
ests. President Theodore Roosevelt spoke of the 
United States being forced to act as an international 
police power. In 1915, under President Wilson, the 
armed forces of the United States took over partial 
administration of Haiti, and in 1916 complete ad- 
ministration of Santo Domingo. They withdrew from 
Santo Domingo in 1924, but intervention in Haiti 
continued. Under President Hoover, however, a 
change of policy began and the United States with- 
drew from the Nicaraguan imbroglio. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has continued this good trend, 
and has followed a course of action radically different 
from that under President Wilson. On August 15, 
1934, amid impressive ceremonies the American flag 
was lowered from over the Marine Corps barracks in 
Port-au-Prince and the Haitian flag raised in its 
place. On that new independence day when the final 
departure of the American Marines took place, amid 
the general rejoicing, the utterances and bearing of 
the Haitian people toward the Americans was one of 
gracious dignity and friendliness.* 

As to future relations with Latin America, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has announced that in case of any 
difficulty requiring intervention, the United States 
intends to consult the leading nations of Latin 
America, and to act in association with them. It has 
been abundantly proven that the assertion of sole 
trusteeship and of the Monroe Doctrine in the 
Caribbean region produces unfriendly reactions in 
all of Latin America. All friends of missions and all 
interested in strengthening the spiritual bonds 
between nations, may well rejoice that an en- 
lightened public opinion has led the United States 
to adopt a less aggressive and a more conciliatory 
policy. 

(* Readers of Dr. Detweiler’s article in September Missions will 


remember his references to the friendly attitude of Haitian officials 
toward him and other foreign missionaries.—Eb.) 





Remarkable Remarks 


INSTEAD OF PEACE we have violence all around us; 
instead of law and stability, revolution and change 
have swept over the earth—Henry L. Stimson. 


o, 
“ 


It is vastly easier to worship Jesus than to follow 


Him.—-Harold C. Phillips. 


If principles are right, we must put them into prac- 
tice regardless of how difficult they are—W. G. 
Spencer. 


o, 
“WY 


THE CHURCH MUST END war or else war will end 


the church.—Harold M. Camp. 
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How Germany 
Buried 
Hindenburg 


A personal narrative of a journey to the 
Tannenberg Memorial in East Prussia 
which the Editor made in a special train 
through the courtesy of the German 
Government, to attend the funeral of 
President Paul von Hindenburg 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


HAD just finished dinner in Berlin on the 

evening of August 6th when Dr. A. W. 

Beaven brought me the astonishing news 
that I had been appointed one of two represent- 
atives of the Baptist World Congress to attend 
the funeral of President Paul von Hindenburg. 
We were to be guests of the German Govern- 
ment and were to make the long journey to 
the Tannenberg Memorial in East Prussia. It 
was then 7:25 o’clock and the special train left 
in exactly an hour. Only a fraction of a second 
was needed to realize what an extraordinary op- 
portunity had been placed in my hands. 

It required a few moments to pack a bag. In 
20 minutes I reached the Congress office. Here I 
was given an official red pass with the govern- 
ment seal, a program of the funeral service, and 
a railroad pass for the round-trip journey of 
eleven hours in each direction and meals en 
route. Back at the railroad station I found that I 
was assigned to the press train, one of 13 special 
trains mobilized by the government to trans- 
port 2,500 or more Germans and foreigners from 
Berlin to Tannenberg. The other Baptist was 
Dr. Herbert Gezork, interpreter at the Berlin 
Congress, formerly Secretary of the German 
Baptist Young People’s Union, and now pastor 
of the Immanuel Baptist Church in New York. 

Then followed an amazing demonstration of 
German railroad efficiency. I wonder whether 
any other railroad system on earth could have 
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Interior of the Tannenberg Memorial at 

Hohenstein, East Prussia, showing one of its 

eight massive towers, and the huge iron 

cross commemorating the war service of 
President Hindenburg 


performed a similar transportation miracle. At 
intervals of 15 minutes, the 13 special trains 
pulled in and rapidly filled with their assigned 
passengers. A different type and color of pass 
was required for each train. The first train car- 
ried government officials. Others carried am- 
bassadors and their staffs, including our own 
U.S. Ambassador William Dodd, army officers, 
distinguished foreigners, prominent German 
citizens, and the newspaper men. Chancellor 
Hitler went by plane. 

Promptly the trains pulled out into the dark- 
ness of the summer night and rumbled on their 
way through Eastern Germany, across the 
Polish Corridor, and into East Prussia. My pass 
stated that the press train would leave at 8:25 
o’clock and it did. The pass also stated that the 
train would arrive back at the Friedrichstrasse 
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Bahnhof at 1:40 a.m. on the second morning. 
When the train pulled in and discharged its 
sleepy newspaper men, I looked at the big clock 
on the station platform and it registered 1:39 
A.M., one minute ahead of time. Out at Tannen- 
berg there was only one siding, hardly long 
enough to park one of the 13 special trains. So 
they were despatched to the ends of. East Prus- 
sia. Some even went as far as the Polish border. 
Here they were parked, cleaned and made ready 
for the return trip. With incredible promptness 
and again at intervals of 15 minutes they were 
brought back to Tannenberg in the afternoon. 
Again filled with the same passengers, they were 
sent back to Berlin. 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten journey. The 
press train carried no sleeping-cars, only the 
regular European day travel compartment cars. 
Four men were allotted to each compartment. 
So we sat up all of the first night and two-thirds 
of the second. Sleep was out of the question, but 
who wants sleep on a night of adventure when 
an event of world importance is about to be wit- 
nessed? There were about 250 men on the train. 
Half were newspaper men and the others were 
Hitler Brown Shirt storm troops. The train con- 
sisted of two engines, a baggage car filled with 
floral tributes to the deceased President, nine 
coaches and two dining-cars. Since each diner 
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seats 40 passengers, three sittings had to be ar- 
ranged for the four meals en route. The dining- 
car crews worked for 36 hours without a wink of 
sleep. They fed us simple, wholesome, well- 
cooked meals with surprisingly good coffee. On 
this train were correspondents of most of the 
great newspapers of the world, men from New 


’ York, Chicago, Paris, London, Warsaw, Mos- 


cow, Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro, Melbourne, 
Tokyo, Shanghai, Bombay, Stockholm, leading 
cities of Germany, and from many other areas 
across the earth. Here was a traveling exhibit of 
journalistic cosmopolitanism. All this was ar- 
ranged so that on the morning of August 8th the 
world might read in its newspapers of the last 
honor paid to Germany’s grand old man. 

After a simple 11:00 o’clock supper, Dr. 
Gezork and I returned to our compartment which 
we shared with two of the “Brown Shirts,” and 
curled up into our seats for the night. It was cool 
and a steamer blanket would have been wel- 
come. Not having any, the overcoat had to 
serve the purpose. Day broke about 3:30 a.m. 
just as the train reached the Polish Corridor. 
Here a Polish engine crew had to take the train 
across to the other side. Breakfast was served, 
beginning with the first sitting at 5 a.m. At 7:30 
A.M. the train arrived at Tannenberg, where a 
fleet of huge motor buses waited to take us to 





The gathering crowd outside the Tannenberg Memorial. Six of its eight black shrouded 
towers are shown. This photograph was taken at eight o’clock in the morning 
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the now famous Tannenberg Memorial where 
the funeral services were to be held. 

Arriving there we found ourselves in the 
midst of long lines of troops. A dozen times we 
were called upon to show our passes. Eventually 
we entered the sacred enclosure where reserved 
seats awaited us. The scene before us was in- 


describably impressive. The great Tannenberg - 


Memorial is in the form of eight massive square 
brick towers, all connected with a wall on top of 
which about six soldiers can walk abreast. The 
Memorial thus forms a complete enclosure about 
the size of an ordinary city block. In the center 
stood a cross. At its base an altar and a pulpit 
had been placed. From the eight towers, black 
shrouds of mourning swayed in the summer 
breeze. A gigantic iron cross, symbol of the 
gratitude of the Fatherland for the services of its 
distinguished son, hung from the tower opposite 
the main entrance. All around were tiers of seats 
which in the course of the next three hours 
slowly filled with their assigned guests. Each 
diplomat was preceded by flower bearers who 
carried in the floral tribute from the diplomat’s 
government. The tribute by France was the 
largest. Six men were needed to carry it in. I 
have never before seen and never will see again 
such a floral display. When all had been placed 
around the cross, it seemed as if the previously 
green lawn had been magically transformed into a 
vast, colorful, beautiful carpet of living flowers. 
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Then came a spectacular military display. A 


squadron of airplanes flew overhead, silhouetted 


against the cloudless summer sky. Company 
after company of brown shirted storm troops, 
Hitler youth, Hitler bodyguard, marched in and 
took their places. Eventually came the Reich- 
swehr, marching into the immense square with 
the world famous “goose step.” The sod and the 
bare earth resounded echo-like to the rhythmic 
tramp of their heavily booted feet. The goose 
step operated with the precision of a machine. 
A score of times we all rose to our feet and 
stretched out our right hands in the familiar 
Hitler salute as the various companies passed by 
carrying the German flag, or tattered and 
stained battle flags or the swastika. 

Finally at ten minutes before eleven (the serv- 
ice was to begin at eleven o'clock) the Bishop, 
members of Hindenburg’s family, the German 
Cabinet, slowly walked in and took their places. 
A moment later, as an uncanny, impressive hush 
fell upon the crowded square, Adolf Hitler him- 
self appeared. Without flourish, ostentation, or 
theatrical effect, as has often marked his public 
appearances in the past, he quickly took his 
seat. Subconsciously I was aware that I was wit- 
nessing an event the like of which had not oc- 
curred in one hundred years, and _ probably 
would never happen again. | 

At eleven o’clock, to the exact second, the 
drums began to play their mournful staccato 


MP Eph 


Interior of the Tannenberg Memorial, ee the cross in the center and the troops march- 
ing in with the Tannenberg battle flags. The funeral service is about to begin 
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' summons and six pall-bearers marched in carry- 
| ing the casket of Hindenburg. Slowly, reverently 
they deposited their burden before the pulpit 
into which the Bishop had now ascended. The 
great Reichswehr Band played the funeral march 
from Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony. It was a 
| magnificent rendition of this majestic score 
which even Toscanini’s orchestra in Carnegie 
_ Hall can never surpass. A prayer by the Bishop 
followed. It was brief yet full of acknowledgment 
| of God’s leading in the great life now closed. At 
its conclusion the entire crowd rose and joined in 
singing Luther’s immortal hymn, Ein feste Burg 
ist unser Gott. The singing of that hymn amid 
| those stupendous surroundings left an inefface- 
able impression upon me. As long as I live, when- 
ever I hear that hymn sung again, my mind will 
inevitably turn back the pages of memory and I 
will see again the Tannenberg Memorial where 
15,000 men sangit asit had never been sung before. 

The Bishop’s address was a classic. After 
reading passages from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, he chose as his text, at Hindenburg’s 
personal request, Revelations 11:10, “Be thou 
faithful unto death and I will give thee the 
crown of life.” Moreover, the deceased President, 
said the Bishop, had requested no eulogy or 
| praise of any kind, but rather a summons to the 
German people to apply this text to their own 
lives. So the Bishop made no reference to Hin- 
denburg’s war record nor his peace-time service 
' as President. His address throughout empha- 
| sized the integrity, fidelity, faith and piety of the 
man, all of which are supremely needed by the 
German people in the great revolutionary period 
through which they are passing. Hindenburg 
| was a man of prayer, the Bishop continued, 
who believed in eternal life. The German people 
must be like him. They must emulate his striv- 
| ing after the eternal life which is the fulfillment 
and completion of the present life through the 
grace of God. And Hindenburg lived this eternal 
| life. A little people need only a little God or none 
| at all; a great people need a great God. Hinden- 
burg believed in a great God through his faith 
‘in Christ. He lived his faith. 

Then pointing to the cross, beneath which 
tests the body of East Prussia’s unknown soldier, 
the Bishop made a magnificent appeal to the 
/ assembled multitude and to his unseen radio 
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audience throughout the length and breadth of 
Germany, that they too recognize the cross as a 
symbol of the world’s greatest fact, a token of 
the grace of God to humanity, and an emblem of 
the Christian faith of Hindenburg. 

It was left for Mr. Hitler to deliver the eulogy. 
He did so with characteristic eloquence and in- 
tensity. The immense crowd sat spellbound 
under his magnificent command of language. I 
had never before seen the German Chancellor 
or heard his voice except in a news reel. Sitting 
there under the brilliant sun of the East Prussian 
sky, observing this man walk with stately dig- 
nity to the pulpit, beholding the multitude listen- 
ing with attention fixed to every word, hearing 
his superb voice, sensing the force of his dy- 
namic personality, I understood a little more 
clearly the immense hold which he has on the 
German people. Although public opinion con- 
demns certain things that he has done, the fact 
that in this twentieth century it is still possible 
for a man of humble origin, the son of an Aus- 
trian sign painter, in ten short years to rise to 
unprecedented power, commands respect. In his 
funeral oration he praised Hindenburg’s war 
service, his return to the army at the age of 67 
from his retirement in order to save the Father- 
land from conquest by the Russians (the decisive 
battle was fought at the very spot where this 
Memorial now towers above the plain), his 
steadying service during the presidency, and 
what he had done in preparing the way for the 
National Socialist revolution. 

As he stepped down from the pulpit the six 
pall-bearers, who had stood rigidly at attention 
during the entire service, again moved forward 
and lifted the casket. While the cannon rendered 
the traditional 21-gun salute, they carried their 
burden slowly into the tower at the left. There in 
the presence only of the Bishop and the Chan- 
cellor, they placed the body of Hindenburg in 
its tomb. This was his last resting place, this 
Tannenberg Memorial, not far from his home, 
on the very spot where he had so skillfully 
maneuvered his German army and had forced 
the Russians into the swamps of the Masurian 
Lakes. His victory had eliminated Russia as a 
military factor. This was eventually followed by 
the entrance of the United States into the war 
so as to assure victory for the Allies. 
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“Here,” said Mr. Hitler, “‘he will rest. Here 
the German people will come to its honored 
dead to get from him new strength for its life. 
When the last remains of his body are no more, 
his name will survive.” 

Thus Germany said farewell to its beloved 
President. 

The service over, the 15,000 men within 
slowly dispersed. Outside the walls of the 
Memorial an enormous crowd had gathered. 
Possibly half a million people had come from all 
over East Prussia and had sat in the surrounding 
fields listening to the service as it came over the 
amplifiers. Through this vast assemblage of 
humanity we made our way back to the little 
railroad station. Again we used our passes to get 
inside or outside lines of soldiers along the way. 
We boarded our special train and the lucky ones 
who had first sittings went at once to the dining- 
car. We were ravenously hungry, for we had had 
nothing to eat from 6:00 o’clock breakfast until 
now, and it was 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Once 
more we journeyed through the late afternoon 
and the night and arrived in Berlin, as already 
indicated, at one minute ahead of schedule. 

A few general observations may now furnish 
an appropriate close to this personal narra- 
tive. 

As I sat at Tannenberg and witnessed this 
military display, saw the last honors paid to one 
of the world’s great men, and heard the eulogy 
by Mr. Hitler, I realized that this was more than 
a president’s funeral. I was witnessing the tragic 
close of an era in history. It was the end of what 
the Germans speak of as a Zeitalter. When Adolf 
Hitler said that the title of President was to be 
carried into the tomb with Hindenburg, he did 
not thereby modestly imply that neither he nor 
any other German was worthy of being Hinden- 
burg’s successor, or that no other man was big 
enough for the presidency. Instead, he made one 
of those occasionally uttered historic remarks 
that profoundly influence the destiny of men. 
The funeral of Hindenburg meant the end of 
democracy in Germany. Hindenburg was the 
last link between the republican Germany that 
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emerged out of the war and the new Germany. 
Hitler is now its absolute master. Within less 
than two years this man, who eleven years ago 
was in jail for his political activities, has reached 
a position which no man has occupied before. 
King Louis XIV is credited with the phrase, “TI 
am the State.” It applies with greater reality to 
Adolf Hitler. While Hindenburg lived Hitler had 
to seek counsel and approval. Now he is free to 
make his decisions without consulting anybody. 
The future of 60,000,000 people is in his hands. 
The army has sworn its fidelity. No power in 
Germany can now oppose him. 

The funeral of Hindenburg brought the world 
a fresh reminder that the war to make the world 
safe for democracy failed to accomplish its 
alleged purpose. Where today is liberty safe? It 
is on a precarious foundation in China. There is 
little of it in Japan. Race, religious strife, caste, 
prevent its coming to India. It has vanished 
from Italy, Russia, Germany. It is being men- 
aced in England. As for America, while political 
democracy may be legally secure, the reader 
himself can judge from our crime record, our 
labor troubles, our race prejudice, in what peril 
real freedom finds itself. 

The world faces a menace to liberty. And the 
foes to liberty by whatever names we call them 
—nationalism, militarism, racialism, state con- 
trol, or denial of religion—are things of the spirit. 
They are born in the selfishness of men’s hearts. 
They are in conflict with the principle set forth 
in the New Testament, ‘““Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.”’ 

The world lacks the Spirit of the Lord. How 
sorely it needs this Spirit—in the hearts of its 
people, in its economic rivalries, racial strife, 
nationalistic ambitions, and international rela- 
tionships. What a challenge to Christian men 
and women in this hour of history to live the life 
of the Spirit in ordered liberty and in good-will 
to all mankind. “For freedom did Christ set us 
free.”’ Those who have that freedom must strive 
to keep it and to help others secure it. The 
rugged, transforming faith that Hindenburg pro- 
fessed must not vanish from the earth. 
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Hucksters of Death 


CONDENSED FROM AN EDITORIAL IN The New Republic 


Facts brought out in the United States Senate Inquiry on 
the manufacture and traffic in armaments and muni- 
tions became so astonishing as to bring demands from 
foreign governments that names of prominent persons 
involved be kept confidential. The following article, 
reprinted by permission, ts of timely interest.—Ep. 


HE magazine Fortune some months ago pub- 
lished what is perhaps the best article that has 
yet appeared on the armaments makers and their 
system of creating and prolonging warfare. The 
article is in substance an impassioned plea for peace. 
The chief impression conveyed is that the arma- 
ments makers are internationalists in the same sense 
that carrion birds are internationalists. The buzzards 
gather where the corpses are thickest—it doesn’t 
matter on which side of the frontier. Whether 
British, French, German or Italian, the hucksters 
of death help each other to create war situations, 
and thus to sell the guns that will inevitably be 
turned against their own people. Then, if the war sit- 
uation becomes a war in earnest, they continue 
this trade through neutral nations—the Germans 
take French money, the French take German 
money, the soldiers on both sides die by the million 
and the steel and chemical industries declare extra 
dividends; the buzzards fatten. 

Let us take a few instances from the last war, 
most of them mentioned in Fortune’s article. Ger- 
many needed nickel for its guns, copper for its shells, 
glycerine for high explosives. Some Britons and some 
Frenchmen in places of power kindly saw to it that 
these essential supplies reached Germany in spite 
of the blockade—otherwise the fighting would have 
ended too soon. But their friendly enemies amply 
repaid the favor. Barbed wire that was made in 
Germany after 1914 was exported to France through 
Switzerland and was strung outside the French 
trenches at Verdun; German soldiers died on it by 
thousands. German magnetoes were used in French 
army trucks. Krupp detonators, exported through 


Holland, were used in the shells that rained on the 
German lines. 

Some of these facts, revealed during the German 
revolution, were later suppressed, so that the docu- 
ments proving them are now impossible to obtain. 
But there are plenty of documents dealing with the 
Briey Basin. Here was an iron-making and steel- 
making district that was essential to the German 
armies. Beginning in 1916, it was within reach of the 
French heavy artillery. All the mines and furnaces 
there might have been destroyed, so that the War 
might have ended much sooner. But no shells burst 
in the Briey Basin. An aviator who bombed it by 
mistake was reprimanded. A general who talked of 
shelling it came near being cashiered. And the only 
excuse offered by the French General Staff was that 
if they fired on Briey, then the Germans would fire 
on Dombasle, where part of the French iron was 
smelted. The steel makers were so close to both 
governments that they could protect their interests. 

There is “a quality of delirium about facts like 
these.” And the facts grow more delirious when we 
examine into the story of the disarmament confer- 
ences, and learn that not only were these attended by 
armaments lobbyists but that the delegates them- 
selves were in many cases stockholders or even di- 
rectors of the very armaments firms against whose 
interests they were supposed to be acting. 

In the light of these revelations we are inclined 
to question the statement that the dead of the last 
war died in vain. They died in vain if we consider 
only the causes for which they thought they were 
fighting. But the arms makers would not say that 
their lives were wasted. It cost about $25,000 to kill 
a soldier during the World War. “The important 
point,” says Fortune, “is that every time a burst shell 
fragment finds its way into the brain, the heart or the 
intestines of a man in the front line, a great part of 
the $25,000, much of it profit, finds its way into the 
pocket of the armaments maker.” 
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The Continent of the Question Mark 


PARALLELS and ANTITHESES betwéen AMERICA and AFRICA 


By P. H. J. LERRIGO 


America is the new land of yesterday. Arrica is the new land of tomorrow. 


America has three million square miles and 122  ~—Arrica has 1144 million square miles and 133 mil- 


million people. "lion people. 
fe & & 
America harbored the world’s poor and oppressed. _—AFrica entices the \" s \ and greedy. 
f *AOEN 
AMERICA has woven international threads intoga AFRICA hasgh ad a \ it a septette of foreign 
fabric of freedom. Lf — 
tet } \ 
America has 12 million Afro-Americans, constitut- |= Arrica has 1 millions scars left by.the enslaving of 
ing a great race problem and a great asset. her sons énd daughters. 
+ & + 














AMERICA has been a melting pot for the amalgama- FRICA is a cruciblé holding possibilities of a fright- 


tion of many white strains. ful racial explosion. 
— Ww oie % —_ 


AMERICA possesses a network of railways, the most§ Arnrica is building a great cross of railway systems 
complete transportation systems on earth. with Congo at its center. 


AFrica gave Aggrey to America. 


fe 
aaa has a growing wealth of spiritual life as its 
-own, sons and daughters attain maturity, and be- 
me effective in creating*the new Africa. 


AMERICA gave Stanley to Africa. 


America has a wealth of spiritual riches in the mem- 
ory of hundreds of young men and women, given 
to Africa in useful service. 


fe 
America’s past holds Plymouth Rock, Bunker Hill, 


the Emancipation Proclamation, the \Kellogg 
Peace Pact outlawing war. 


Arrica’s past holds the witch doctor, the poison 
ordeal, cannibalism, the slave raid and the slave 
trade. 


* & + 


America’s present holds ignoble factors, such as Arrica’s present holds noble human characteristics 
lynch-law, mammonism, narrow nationalism, so- such as endurance, forgiveness, forbearance. love, 
cial injustice, race prejudice. loyalty. 


America’s future as respects Africa is compre, AFRICA’ ee as it begins to unfold is expressed in 
hended in the word: OBLIGATION. | the word: PROMISE. 
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Around the Table 
in 
Central Africa 


yference of missionaries at Dr. Catherine L. Mabie sits 


poldville, Belgian Congo, — | sixth at the table on the 
pducted by Dr. John } Oh bded, 7 right. Can you identify 


Mott (front other mission- 
pter) aries? 


By airplane Dr. John R. Mott travels through Central Africa, 
holds several significant round table conferences and leaves 


blessing and benediction upon missionaries and Congo leaders 


By this area. Considering his brief sojourn in the 

country, he sensed in remarkable manner the 

CATHERINE L. MABIE, M.D. salient features in the situation. Dr. Mott 

lifted us out of our doubts and fears, out of our- 

? OR some years the Congo Protes- selves and up unto God. He restored our morale. 

«= tant Council has tried hard to se- _He carried us with him in his own firm convic- 

i; cure the presence of Dr. John R. _ tion that “what ought to be, can and will be.” 

=: Mott at one of its general confer- His prophetic utterances, born of convictions 

# ences, but without success. When arrived at during his world-wide travels, inspired 

* least anticipated, in this period of | and heartened all of us who were privileged to 

rapidly diminishing personnel and missionary attend his conferences. He sent us forth deter- 

appropriations, with all the anxiety and fears mined to attempt the impossible, so help us God! 
for our work incident thereto, Dr. Mott found We can do no other. 

it possible to come into this section of the world. The first of three regional consultations were 

And he brought inestimable benefit and bene- held with missionaries in the area around 

diction. He did not minimize the grave perils _Elisabethville. This is the center of the great 

which confront Protestant missionary forces in mining industries—gold, radium, copper, dia- 
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monds—with all their attendant special mission- 
ary problems. The second was held at Mutoto 
in the heart of the great Kasai region. The 
third was held at Leopoldville, capital of Belgian 
Congo. Here important conversations were 
afforded Dr. Mott with the Governor General 
and other high government dignitaries. Dr. 
Mott travelled by airplane from the Kasai 
conference to Leopoldville and thus gained a 
wonderful bird’s-eye view of the great river 
systems pouring their floods into the mighty 
Congo River. Others in attendance came by 
steamer, train and automobile. In all about 80 
registered for the Leopoldville conference, in- 
cluding missionaries from French Equatorial 
Africa and from Portuguese Angela to the south. 
Representatives from the Elisabethville and 
Mutoto conference also came as delegates to the 
final body which received the findings of the 
three regional conferences. From them were 
evolved the final findings applicable to the en- 
tire region, except as governmental regulations 
make them null and void in French and Portu- 
guese colonies. 

The meetings were held in the commodious 
Leopoldville Hotel wherein most of the dele- 
gates were accommodated. A large and suitable 
assembly room and plenty of adequate commit- 
tee rooms were placed at our disposal by the 
management. The set up of the conference was 
excellent. A Round Table discussion, participated 
in by the entire body, dealt with the major mat- 
ters under consideration. The entire conference 
was divided into various Findings Committees 
to whom each subject was referred for further 
study after the Round Table discussion. Find- 
ings were then referred back for final considera- 
tion, amendment, and adoption by the whole 
body. Thus were handled evangelism, the Congo 
church, Christian education, literature, medical 
missions, missionary preparation and efficiency, 
interdenominational cooperation, as they relate 
themselves to this part of the world field. Dr. 
Mott circulated freely among the Findings Com- 
mittees, sharing with each the greater wisdom 
which he has gathered through long years of ex- 
perience in missionary conferences in many lands 
around the earth. 

Some of the more important findings adopted 
by the entire conference are as follows: 
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TIMOTIO VINGADIO 


He found Dr. Mott’s words 
comforting and inspiring 














Our Christian message is adequately summarized 
in John 3:16. 


Distinctive names of missionary societies at work 
in Belgian Congo should not be perpetuated. 


There should be concerted planning for corporate 
unity among all Protestant believers as members of 
one Church of Christ throughout Central Africa. 


We should aim at the elimination of all foreign 
monies in all that affects the direct work and witness 
of the Congo church. Self-support and self-expression 
must go hand in hand. The Congo church should 
increasingly assume responsibility for making deci- 
sions and directing policy. 


The Government Educational Policy should be 
adopted by all Protestant missions in Belgian Congo. 


Normal School training according to government 


standard is an urgent necessity. Three Normal 
Training Schools on a union basis are recommended. 


An experienced missionary of proved educational 
ability should be appointed Educational Adviser for 
all Protestant missionary work. 
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We reiterate our opinion that it would be more in 
conformity with treaty obligations and the principle 
of equity for all natives, without religious distinction, 
if the Belgian Government would open the door for 
cooperation with such Protestant educational insti- 
tutions as conform to government standards. Look- 
ing toward the establishment of a fully trained and 
ordained native ministry, post-graduate courses of 
about three years’ duration for the further training 
of selected candidates, graduates of existing schools, 
should be provided on a union basis. 


Medical and vocational educational institutions 
should be developed on a union basis, including a 
strongly staffed union medical training school for 
native nurses and infirmiers. 


Both from the point of view of the white staff, 
of the Christian community and the Congo native 
population, medical missions must not only be 
maintained but increased in nearly every part of the 
country. 


In recent years the Congo Protestant Council 
has been a growing force in unifying missionary 
work in this field. The conferences which it has 
arranged have been well worth all they have cost 
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even in this time of diminishing financial support. 
They will mean even more for the future devel- 
opment of cooperation and unity. To some of us 
the meetings just closed seem to be ushering in a 
new missionary era in which great deeds will be 
wrought in the church of Christ in Congoland. 

May God bless Dr. Mott as he goes his home- 
ward way. May he have many more years of 
confident and gracious ministry among the 
indigenous churches of mission lands. Timotio 
Vingadio,* in telling me his impressions of the 
consultations that Dr. Mott had with Congo 
leaders, remarked almost reverently and with 
real emotion, “Dr. Mott’s face showed us that 
his heart was full of sympathy. He did not de- 
spise us as many great men do. From his lips 
poured forth words comforting and inspiring as 
from a heart at rest. His face was full of consider- 
ation and love and grace.” 


* Timotio Vingadio is the Congo leader who carried a consider- 
able part of Dr. Catherine Mabie’s work while she was in America 
on furlough in 1929-1930. Read again, if you keep back numbers of 
Missions, his interesting letter in Missions, November, 1929, 
page 615. 





A picturesque view of the mighty Congo River near Banza Manteke. In his airplane trip to 
the conference at Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, Dr. John R. Mott followed the course of the 


river most of the way 
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His name was Wright but the Crow 
Indians now call him Shining Star 


From Pagan Festival 
to Christian Convention 


The American Indian has travelled a long way 
from the pagan religious festivals of his an- 
cestors to the Christian conventions of today 


. WRIGHT 


E WERE standing on the 

sheltered side of a great 

rock on the mountain slope. We 

realized that we were on his- 

toric ground. As the rising sun 

warmed our chilled bodies, so 

the songs of the Indians who 

had gathered around us brought 

a glow to our hearts. We had 

risen at five o’clock, for it was a 

sunrise meeting. To the Crow 

Indians it meant just that. The 

testimony of Deer Nose gripped 

my interest. This is what he said: 

Yonder bluff was where our people drove the 
frightened buffalo to their death. Up there on Castle 
Rock our fathers fasted and prayed till exhausted. 
’ The remains of their altars remain until this day. 
Over there at Holy Mount we would assemble for 
our annual religious festivals. There we pointed our 
arrows with prayer beads and shot them into the 
face of the mountain. If they lodged, it meant that 
the Great Spirit had heard. When plague or disease 
reduced our numbers, the Medicine Men told us our 
numbers would be restored if on our pilgrimages to 
Holy Mount we would add a stone to the designated 
mounds along the way. Those mounds you can still 
see. And there only a “stone’s throw” from where we 
are now gathered, are the remains of an altar where 
our fathers worshipped. In the midst of these re- 
minders of our ancestors, I am thankful that today 
we know the true God and rejoice in the experience 
of the salvation of our Saviour. 


This testimony of Deer Nose was typical of the 
manner and spirit of not only this sunrise 


meeting but of all the meetings of the 13th 
Annual Crow Indian Baptist Association. Our 
tents were pitched along the banks of the tree- 
sheltered Pryor Creek and there in the midst of 
glorious mountains we held three days of splen- 
did Christian fellowship. 

These historic surroundings linked the present 
to the past. Many ideals were drawn and 
spiritual truths were illustrated by these striking 
comparisons and contrasts. Many of those 
present had formerly participated in the ances- 
tral rites and worship. I shall never forget at a 
former meeting hearing Rev. John Frost, for 
many years pastor of the Pryor Church, tell 
how he had participated in the ancestral wor- 
ship. After the vapor baths and the anointing, 
of his body, he had slowly climbed the sacred 
mountain wailing his mournful prayers and in 
his zeal lacerating the flesh of his arms. On its 
summit he fasted through the painful days. 
What marvellous changes God hath wrought! 

The associational theme was “For Such a 
Time as This.”’ Major subjects presented were, 
Prayer, Witnessing, the Power of God, the 
Kind of Baptists and Church Members for such 
an Hour as This. There was ample time for full 
discussions. One soon learned that it required 
many more Crow words than English. I asked 
my interpreter how he said radio in Crow and 
he replied ‘“‘a machine that picks words out of the 
air.” That rather accurately represents the 
numerical difference in words used. They think 
in poetical pictures and clothe their ideas in 
beautiful garments. The children and young 
folk added a touch of modernity. They were 

(Continued on page 532) 
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ABOVE 


Joe Turns Back 
Plenty, who 
served as Dr. 
Wright’s inter- 
preter; John 
White Man Runs 
Him; Deer Nose 


BELOW 


Charges with a 
Knife (Her mar- 
ried name is Mrs. 
Joe Turns Back 
Plenty); Mrs. 
White Man Runs 
Him; Mrs. Packs 
the Hat; Mrs. 
Deer Nose 
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LEFT 


Dinner time at 
the annual Crow 
Indian Baptist 
Association at 
Pryor Creek, 
Montana, re- 
ported by Dr. 
O. C. Wright in 
this issue. He is 
posing for a snap- 
shot at the right 
and looks as if 
he is anticipating 
a good meal 
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(Continued from page 530) 
much like our young people. Why should they 
not be, since in high school and college they are 
brought under the same influences. The “Gospel 
Talks” that were a part of every session were 
greatly enjoyed. I select two at random. This 
by Frank Shane. His Crow name is “Iron Neck- 
lace.” His Scripture was “Blessed are the 
Pure in Heart.” 


A lot of people try to fool God. A college boy 
came home and got married without anything. One 
day he and his new wife started to town in an old 
wagon drawn by two old horses. When a good team 
passed them his wife said, “I wonder if we will ever 
be like that.” God gave them good crops and property. 
He went to Lodge Grass, got drunk and began to say 
the Medicine Man did all this for him. Later the 
horses were killed. His wife and children died. Now 
he says, don’t try to fool God. Do more for God. 
Be pure in heart with God. 


The following testimony came from Deer Nose: 

I drove from Cody to attend the Association. Had 
good and bad roads. When I got on the oil roads I 
felt safe. Jesus is a good road. When I get off in mud 
holes, it’s like Devil’s road. Many years ago God’s 
people came to teach us the Jesus road. I took the 
Jesus road and I want all my children to walk in the 
Jesus road. 


Of absorbing interest were the reports from 
the churches. Ben Strikes the Drum (Ben 
Pease), a prominent layman, reported for Lodge 
Grass: 27 baptisms; $700 raised and a goal of 
$800 for next year; 18 in the W.W.G.; a fine 
C.W.C.; 88 in vacation Bible school; an every 
member canvass advisory board of 20, with 
average attendance of 15; 13 Crow young people 
to graduate from high school, three in college. 
“The longer our missionaries stay,” he con- 
cluded, “the more we love them. Dr. Petzoldt is 
our Dutch Uncle and Mrs. Petzoldt, Miss Olds 
and Miss Johnson are our Dutch Aunties. We 
want them to live and die among us and be 
buried with our people.” 

Pastor Bentley reported for the Crow Agency: 
raised $714; gave $128 to missions; 6 baptisms; 
average of 40 in mid-week meetings, which are 
led mostly by lay members; 86 in Sunday school 
and 11 well organized classes. 

At Pryor, due to the ill health of Pastor John 
Frost (the only Indian pastor), Miss Mary 
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Murray, the missionary, has carried much of 
the work. Pastor Frost could be present at the 
Association only a short time on Sunday; but 
the evidences of honor and love in which he is 
held by all were freely manifested. It has been 
a long time since that “memorable council in 
1903” when the Crows asked for a teacher of the 
“Jesus Road.” During the life of the mission 
more than 600 have been baptized. Seven sta- 
tions have been developed, with schools and 
community service. These years have seen much 
of the old tribal ways pass and at this ““Thir- 
teenth Annual Association” there was every 
evidence of a transformed people. 

Of course Dr. Bruce Kinney, Superintendent 
of Indian Missions, brought his usual inspira- 
tion. Rev. and Mrs. H. B. Norwood were in- 
valuable in every address and contact. Miss 
Mary Murray, missionary at Pryor, did heroic 
work in camp management and helping to shape 
the full program. The Misses Clara Olds and 
Malvina Johnson, missionaries at Lodge Grass, 
with inconspicuous tact and attention to the 
multitude of details added important service. 
Pastor Bentley of Lodge Grass, both in address 
and personal conferences was ever a blessing. The 
love and high esteem shown Dr. Petzoldt, now 
in the 31st year of devoted service with his be- 
loved Crows, was beautiful to see. Mrs. Petzoldt 
and Mrs. Bentley were unable to be present and 
were greatly missed. I will ever treasure the 
privilege of being one of the guest speakers 
during these wonderful days. The Crows paid me 
a very beautiful compliment by bestowing upon 
me the new name of “Shining Star.’’ At the 
close of a blessed meeting and in the presence 
of the assembly, ‘Iron Necklace’’ in behalf of 
the Crows gave the name. At the same meeting 
Lucy Turns Back Plenty (Charges with a 
Knife) gave the name of “Walks to the Church” 
to Virginia Pease, great-granddaughter of the 
first Indian Agent to the Crows. 

I thought that night, as indeed I now do as I 
write, “Would that we white folks had ever been 
Shining Stars to light the way to Christ for 
these our “First Americans.” I pray whoever 
reads these words may realize more fully that God 
has done marvellous things among our neighbors, 
these Indian Americans. We should realize also 
that our responsibility is not yet discharged. 
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Still Thankful! 


Do you remember the picture of 
the jolly Negro boy on the front 
cover of Missions a year ago? 
In spite of his poverty he seemed 
happy and thankful. 

Prompted by the boy’s appeal- 
ing smile, Mr. Maxwell Lewis, a 
student in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, wrote the following poem. 








= Still Thankful? 


Tse THANKFUL 


Mah skin is black an’ I ain’t no rose 

But neva mind, the good Lawd knows 

I’se white inside, an’ that’s whut goes, 
An’ Ise thankful. 





Mah clo’es ain’t ’zackly starched an’ 
neat, 
An’ mah shoes, sho’ nuf, don’t fit mah 
feet, 
But long as I gets ’nuf to eat 
I’se thankful. 


Mah shirt is ragged an’ sho’ is wore, 

An’ my pants too is kinda tore, 

But they hang together an’ I ain’t 
sore, 


T’se thankful. 


Now I ain’t got a lot a money, 

An’ life to me ain’t always funny, 

But my Mammy’s sweet as honey, 
An’ [’se thankful. 


A lot a folks don’t think ah’m smart, 
But ah’m wise enuf to do mah part, 
An’ I’se got hope an’ a song in mah 
heart, 
T’se thankful. 


Mr. Lewis is a son of Rev. D. E. 
Lewis, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Malvern, Pa. 
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THANKS! 


TRIBUTES FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


Thirteen states are represented in the fol- 
lowing sentiments by appreciative readers 


Such consensus of opinion must have a reason 


My whole family enjoy Missions. Each month we say this 
is the best issue yet. We feel we could not get along without this 
magazine.—Mrs. Nellie Lamb, Lincoln, Maine. 


My wife and I prize Missions above every other magazine that 
has ever come to our home. We feel that we have received more 
actual information concerning our Baptist work and more inspira- 
tion for our own souls from its pages than from any other reading 
material. We wish to thank you heartily for the splendid edi- 
torials in the past year’s issues—Rev. C. D. Ball, Scarbro, W. Va. 


We surely have enjoyed the magazine, especially the last three 
numbers, but all have been interesting—Rev. E. R. Stauffer, 
Weir, Kans. 


May I express my appreciation of your splendid magazine. It 
is fulfilling its important aims and is doing much to give a larger 
view of the world-wide problems the human race must face. 
—Mrs. J. A. Schwarte, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


I have enjoyed every number during the past year, and espe- 
cially the editorial pages—Mrs. Ruth Handy, Lynden, Wash. 


I appreciate Missions very much and look forward eagerly to 
its coming each month. Its worth cannot be measured.—Mrs. 
S. R. Toussaint, Monmouth, Il. 


May I congratulate you on the excellency of your paper.—Rev. 
Lee J. Beynon, Minneapolis, Minn. 


With a great joy and anticipated pleasure our family look for 
this valuable magazine each month.—Mrs. Anna W. Tourtelot, 


Haddonfield, N. J. 


I have taken Missions for a long time and enjoy it the most 
of my magazines. I had to give up several of my magazines 
this year, but I couldn’t let Missions go—Mrs. F. F. Loder, 
Willows, Cal. 


We have had many discouraging times during the past year, 
with illness and unemployment. I have found no better way to 
chase the blues away than to sit down and lose myself in this 
most inspirational, well written magazine. Every issue seems 
even finer than the last —Mrs. Harold C. Foote, Milford, N. H. 


I find a great deal of information in Misstons which is not like 
that in newspapers. The recent articles on Germany and the 
editorials show a clear comprehension of the happenings of the 
day, written not for glaring headlines but to tell us what is really 
occurring —Mrs. O. H. Jackson, Westford, Vt. 


If you share these sentiments, why not subscribe 
for a friend. Send $1 with name and 
address and we will do the rest. 


A 
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What Shall Be Done 
With These Big Families? 


There are at least 1,500,000 Mexicans in the United States. 
What shall we do with them? They have big families of ten 
or more children and are here to stay. Dr. Brown shows how 
acceptance of the gospel has cultural and spiritual results 





By EDWIN R. BROWN 


HE State of California in 1931 sent 
11,000 Mexicans back to Mexico; 
but during that same year 14,745 

| Mexican babies were born in Cali- 

fornia. Mexican children born here 

i] are American citizens. The great- 
est missionary field, and the most 
promising in these United States, is 
to be found among the Mexican peo- 
ple in our midst. There are at least 
1,500,000 Mexicans in the United 
States, and the vast majority of 
them are here to stay. The Mexi- 

can Government estimates that 

500,000 Mexicans have been repatri- 
ated during these hard years of de- 

pression. The United States census reports that 

during the ten years from 1920 to 1930 the num- 


At least 1,500,000 
Mexican immigrants 
are now settled in 
the United States. 
They have moved in 
large numbers into 
the states of the 
southwest and on the 
Pacific Coast 
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How Christianity transforms the life and 
culture of Mexicans in the United States 













ber of Mexicans increased 103% in this country, 
as compared with the general increase in our 
population of only 16%. These Mexicans have 
large families, 10 and 12 children being not un- 
common, while the 100% American family aver- 
ages less than two children. 

Notwithstanding their large families, the Mex- 
ican people are capable of high cultural develop- 
ment. This is all the more evident in the light 
of recent archeological discoveries which re- 
vealed more clearly than ever before the high 
state of civilization in Mexico before the Spanish 
conquest. Not even the 400 years of oppression 
by church and state, nor the heartless exploita- 
tion by cruel capitalism, has taken from the 
Mexican people their capacity for cultural prog- 
ress. That capacity has been suppressed, but it 
has not disappeared. Nor has it become atro- 
phied by disuse. 

During the period of revolutionary upheavals 
in Mexico since 1910, there have been many 


























Mexicans have many 
children, sometimes 
as many as 10 or 12 
to the family. In 
1931 California re- 
ported the births of 
nearly 15,000 chil- 
dren to Mexican 
immigrants 
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A wayside shrine in Mex- 
ico. The Mexican in the 
United States brings with 
him a type of piety and a 
religious devotion which 
conditions of living here 
speedily dissipate. A vital 
Christian faith is urgently 
needed to take its place. 
This brings new impor- 
tance to our Home Mis- 
sion enterprise 


marked evidences of the Mexican’s cultural gifts. 
Mexican painters have won world renown. Mex- 
ican musicians have made distinguished contri- 
butions to the world of music. Mexican actors 
and actresses have shed brilliant astral light upon 
the movie screen. Mexico’s professional classes 
have kept abreast of world progress. The great 
university in Mexico City has gained recognition 
among the most important centers of learning in 
all lands. 

Mexicans in the United States are of this same 
blood; and blood will tell. Many of them are of 
the highest classes of Mexican society. They 
have been hurled from their positions in Mexico 
by the explosive force of revolution. They have 
been forced by political overturns to flee and to 
seek security in this country of liberty and golden 
opportunity. Here they have often been forced 
to accept any kind of employment available in 
order to support themselves and their families. 
The handicap of a foreign tongue and different 
customs prevent then from finding in our land 
even the moral, social and cultural levels upon 
which they moved in Mexico. So it is not un- 
usual to find a civil engineer working as an un- 
skilled laborer, or a professor as a common clerk. 
But an observer will notice at once that these 
Mexicans are making every sacrifice to enable 
their children to have all the cultural advantages 
possible in their adopted country. Even the un- 
educated Mexican, who has never had cultural 
opportunities, desires them for his children. 
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ABOVE 
A typical Mexican boy at 
one of our Christian Cen- 
ters. Thousands like him 
are born every year in the 
United States 


BELOW 


Lecheguiri, Oaxaca, a vil- 
lage in the mountains. 
Towns like this have sent 
many Mexicans to the 
United States 
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Right at this point we are made aware of the 
effect of the Christian gospel as a cultural agency. 
It is the positive conviction of all Christian work- 
ers among Mexicans that there is a cultural de- 
velopment of these Spanish-speaking immigrants 
through the preaching of the gospel. There is 
high cultural value in the gospel when the simple 
message of salvation is accepted. 

It is easy to observe their growth along cul- 
tural lines as a result of their association in evan- 
gelical churches and missions. It inspires and 
encourages efforts for better education. Even 
among unlettered Mexicans, Christian conver- 
sion leads to a desire to learn to read so as to 
study the Bible. Missionaries encourage this 
ambition by every means in their power. The 
young people also are being inspired to get the 
best education they can. The number of Mexi- 
cans graduating from high school and college is 
constantly increasing. Churches have felt the 
need for a better educated ministry. To meet 
that need a Spanish-American Seminary has been 
established in Los Angeles. Its graduates have 
greatly raised the standards of the ministry 
among the Mexicans. 

The preaching services, and the countless so- 
cial activities in connection with evangelical 
church life, give to Mexicans a multitude of 
opportunities for cultural development. They 
have a capacity for religion which puts to shame 
the shallow religiousness of most Anglo-Saxons. 
In these evangelical churches the Mexicans are 
encouraged to a participation and responsibility 
such as they never dreamed of in Old Mexico. 
Fifteen years ago Mexican evangelical conven- 
tions were dominated by American leaders. 
Now, so effective has been the gospel in cultural 
uplift that these Mexican Christian gatherings 
are projected, planned, and carried out in detail 
by the Mexicans themselves with amazing 
smoothness and certainty. 

The effect of the Christian Center upon the 
home life of Mexicans in this country is as- 
tonishing. Through the Mexican boys and girls 
who attend the clubs and classes, new ideals 
of cleanliness, hygiene, thrift, and education 
filter into the homes. The visits of the mission- 
aries bring visions of widening horizons, bet- 
ter methods of housekeeping and home mak- 
ing, and an insight into a more spiritual religion. 
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Fifteen years ago it was rare indeed that a 
Mexican could be found in any of our nine mis- 
sions who could play the hymns. Now in every 
one of our more than 40 Mexican Baptist 
churches there are at least two or three and some- 
times half a dozen young people who can serve 
as pianists. There are many violinists and other 
musicians of real talent. Fifteen years ago it 
was difficult to get the congregations to sing the 
simple hymns in tune. Now they know the 
hymns. Young people are developing choirs that 
sing anthems in Spanish. Male quartettes and 
women’s trios render real harmonious music. 
They are also adapting the translated Anglo- 
Saxon hymns to the more beautiful rhythms and 
cadences of typical Mexican music, bringing into 
religious uses their guitars and mandolins and 
forming orchestras which promise the beginning 
of a contribution to religious music similar to 
that made by the Negroes with their well known 
spirituals. 

Cultural progress can also be measured by the 
increase in the ability of Mexicans to cooperate. 
The Mexican is by nature a strong individualist. 
This significant characteristic is brought to light 
by a glance at the history of their country for 
the past century with its more than a hundred 
revolutions and civil wars. But among the Mex- 
icans who accept the gospel there springs up a 
solidarity, a common feeling of fellowship, and 
a willingness to cooperate with one another. 
These find expression in the formation of evangel- 
ical churches which in turn unite in associations 
and conventions where missionary activities are 
planned and carried forward cooperatively. This 
cultural development comes as a result of the in- 
fluence of the gospel among them. 

In like manner absence of race prejudice is 
recognized as a sign of culture. We see evangel- 
ized Mexicans working in most delightful fel- 
lowship with American Christians with every 
evidence that racial barriers are broken down 
and swept away in the glad and happy fraternal- 
ism of evangelical faith. When these people are 
able to rise above the scarring memories of inter- 
national injustices like the war of 1846-1848, the 
punitive expedition against Villa under Pershing, 
and the seizure of Vera Cruz by Wilson, and work 
in happy and sincere cooperation with their 
American brethren, it is genuine proof of the 
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That the Mexican pos- 
sesses a rich heritage of 
culture is easily seen 
from this glimpse of the 
ruins of Aztec civiliza- 
tion in Mitla, Mexico 


San Juan del Rio, a 
typical mountain vil- 
lage of Mexico. Note 
the prominent site given 
to the Spanish cathe- 
dral. Every home in the 
village is aware of its 
presence 
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Buying sugar cane in 
a village of Mexico, 
which is one of the 
world’s leading sugar 
producing countries. 
Perhaps this explains 
why so many Mexicans 
in the United States are 
engaged in beet sugar 
farming in the west 
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cultural uplift that has come to them through 
the message of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

Many other evidences of the cultural effect of 
the preaching of the gospel among the Mexicans 
in the United States could be presented, but the 
best argument is to visit a Mexican evangelical 
church service and to see the radiant faces of the 
neatly dressed children, shining clean from the 
Sunday morning scrubbing; to see the happy fel- 
lowship of the older people in their new found 
faith; and to sense the new air of hope and self- 


By A. L. NasMITH 


FTER spending two days in Shanghai, we took 
the train for the five-hour journey to Hang- 
chow, and from there started to cross the Chien 
Tang River. The ferry boats, pulled by small 
launches, had, however, just stopped running, await- 
ing the rush of water caused by the high tidal wave 
called the Hangchow Bore. The advancing wave 
could be seen a mile down the river, just like the 
rolling surf, majestically approaching us. As the 
full tide reached our pier there was surprising thrust 
and swiftness in the flood of water. Only in the Bay 
of Fundy is there a similar phenomenon. 

When, after an hour’s delay, we reached Shaohing 
by public bus, we found a little group of missionaries, 
the Chinese pastor and his wife and other good 
Chinese friends, ready to welcome us back to our 
work. In his speech of welcome the Chinese pastor 
said that more important than the financial assist- 
ance given by American churches was the help 
offered in personnel. 

As we return to Shaohing we find that Shanghai 
newspapers reach us on the day of issue instead of 
the day after. Airplanes fly over the city almost 
every day from the airdrome of the neighboring city 
of Hangchow, often flying too low for our comfort. 
One youthful flyer circles over our Junior Academy 
to pay his respects to Principal Koo, who was once 
his teacher. This month, for the first time one can 


Stray Dogs and Crowded Churches 


On returning to China after a long furlough in America, the 
missionary finds a Buddhist dog-saving institution, a cordial 
welcome, less isolation, and a well-filled Christian church 
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realization on the part of the young people, proud 
of the fact that the blood of the heroic Cautemoc 
flows through their veins even as they salute the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Such a visit for one who has “eyes to see” is 
convincing evidence of the cultural value of the 
gospel among Mexicans in the United States. 













This informing survey of Mexicans in the United States be. 
comes all the more interesting in the light of the two news stories, 
“A Closed Bank Re-opens as a Church,” in September Misstonsg, 
page 412, and “Only Ten Years—But What a Change,” in Octo- 
ber issue, page 486.—Eb. 


















buy through tickets to Shanghai via bus, ferry and 
train if going through Hangchow, or by bus, train 
and steamer if traveling through Ningpo. 

The city government is ridding the streets of stray 
dogs that have no owners willing to pay a small fee 
for license tags. The other day as I returned from 
my English class I overtook two laborers who were 
chatting about the Buddhist Society. On my in- 
quiring about the matter they said, “The city is 
catching stray dogs and electrocuting them. To the 
Buddhists this seems a sin, so the Buddhist Society 
and the Chinese Native Medical Association are 
uniting to save their lives. They are contributing 
$30 to rescue 100 dogs. The males and females will 
be kept separate so that no puppies can increase the 
number, and all will be provided for until they die.” 

In America last year pastors seemed a little envi- 
ous as I reported well-attended services at our city 
church. I find the number larger than ever. For 
five consecutive Sundays the ushers reported an 
average. of 465 at our morning services. On the 
evenings of special evangelistic services the attend- 
ance increased from 350 to 620, averaging 489, quite 
taxing the capacity of our church building. 

Under the splendid leadership of Rev. Tsiang 
Teh-en, the city church continues to make steady 
growth. So far this calendar year baptisms have 
been 35. Two additions by letter make the total 
increase larger than in any previous year in all the 
60 years of the church’s history. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 


In Coe Hayne’s article, April, 
page 210, reference was made to 
the passing of the original First 
Baptist Church of Carrollton, Illi- 
nois, that expelled certain mem- 
bers in 1827 because they believed 
in Sunday schools “that were not 
mentioned in the Bible” and for 
harboring a missionary (John 
Mason Peck). This church, or- 
ganized in 1820, while it removed 
from Carrollton in an early day, 
still exists and is known as the 
Providence Baptist Church, lo- 
cated about six miles from Carroll- 
ton. The church is affiliated with 
the Southern Baptist Convention 
and is wholly missionary in its 
spirit and outreach. 


® @ @ 

The International Baptist 
Seminary closed the best year in 
its history. The new year’s student 
body, while not as large as in other 
years, is of exceptionally fine qual- 
ity. Last year’s graduating class 
was composed of very promising 
young people. The action of the 
faculty in meeting an 11% cut was 
most generous and indicated a 
splendid spirit of cooperation. 


& @ @ 


Another evidence of western 
efficiency in the slow-moving East 
is seen in the improved mail serv- 
ice at Podili, India. Mrs. T. V. 
Witter writes that mail is now de- 
livered by bus from Ongole, 31 
miles away, instead of by coolies, 
who had to run the entire distance. 
The mail now arrives at 8:00 a.m. 
instead of 6:00 p.M., when it was 
carried by coolies. Moreover, mail 


| received in the morning can be an- 


swered and the reply sent out by 
the afternoon bus. Once more the 
machine has forced human labor 
to find employment elsewhere. 
The coolies who carried the mail 





Missionary Oddities 
Number 6 
Tue Grant Banyan TREE 


HE giant redwood trees of 

California are put in the 
background when one hears of 
this great banyan tree, located 
about three miles from the 
Mahabubnagar mission sta- 
tion in South India. It is 
said to be one of the largest 
banyan trees in South India. 
No one knows its age. The 
central trunk seems to have 
disappeared, but there are 
many large trunks. The tree 
covers a space of nearly two 
acres of ground and has actu- 
ally crossed a small stream 
and grown several trunks on 
the opposite side. There are 
trees large enough for trucks 
to pass through, but here is 
a tree through the center of 
which flows a river of water! 











A Banyan Tree 


A banyan tree! God knowing all 
The weariness of tropic heat, 
Planned in His gracious heart 
For men who toil and sweat 
Beneath a brazen sky, 
A shadowed cool retreat; 
And with His own kind hand 
Dropped the tiny seed 
Down where jungle cross roads 
meet. 

A banyan tree! God’s love thought 
For His creatures all, 
And, though none loiter there 
To worship Him, 
The shade is ever free 
And like symbols of protecting love 
His banyans beckon me. 

Pearl Dorr Longley. 


the 31 miles each day must now 
find other work. 


One hundred years ago the 
Brothertown and Stockbridge In- 
dians migrated from New York to 
Wisconsin, where they established 
the town of Brothertown on the 
east shore of Winnebago Lake. In 
1834 Rev. Thomas Dick arrived at 
Green Bay on the schooner The 
Navigator. This was the first re- 
corded event in the Baptist his- 
tory of Wisconsin. On August 5, 
Wisconsin Baptists made a me- 
morial pilgrimage to Green Bay, 
the landing place of the early em.- 
grants. The story of the Brother- 
town Indians from New England 
to New York and finally to Wis- 
consin forms an interesting chap- 
ter in Indian Baptist history that 
Missrons will publish in the De- 
cember issue. 


66 8 


Atlanta University, in coopera- 
tion with Morehouse College, has 
carried on a successful summer 
school with 456 students, or 104 
more than last year, with 66 Negro 
ministers and other religious work- 
ers enrolled in the institute. 


& @ @ 


The third annual conference 
for Negro Baptist ministers and 
religious workers was held on the 
campus of Storer College, at Harp- 
ers Ferry, W. Va., July 16-19. A 
large attendance was _ reported 
from West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia. A well-prepared program 
on the general theme “Christian- 
ity in a Suffering World,” covered 
eight sessions, with ample time for 
social fellowship and recreation 
amid the picturesque and historic 
environment of Harpers Ferry. 
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The Selfishness of 


Thanksgiving Day 


ROVINCIALLY-MINDED Americans are 

prone to regard George Washington as an 
isolationist. Yet his first Thanksgiving Day 
Proclamation does not support that conception. 
Calling upon the people of the United States to 
“unite in rendering unto God sincere and humble 
thanks for all the great and various favors which 
He hath been pleased to confer upon us,” the 
first President summons them also to “unite in 
most humbly offering prayer and supplication to 
the great Lord and Ruler of nations to protect 
and guide all nations; to bless them with good 
government, peace and concord; to promote the 
knowledge and practice of true religion and vir- 
tue among them and us; and generally to grant 
unto all mankind such temporal prosperity as 
He alone knows best.” This is missionary senti- 
ment. It behooves us to emphasize it on Thanks- 
giving Day. Too often a selfish strain runs 
through our gratitude. We are grateful for the 
good things we ourselves possess, and we care 
little and pray less that others might have them 
too. How can we adequately give thanks or 
truly appreciate our blessings unless we sin- 
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cerely desire that they be imparted to the whole 
family of mankind? We need an _ unselfish 
Thanksgiving Day spirit. Merely to feel or to 
voice gratitude for our numerous blessings— 
happy homes, loyal friends, whatever material 
prosperity we have, faith in God and His re- 
deeming grace—is not enough. We should 
recognize our obligation to help others here at 
home and in lands abroad to obtain similar 
blessings, to secure a more abundant life, to dis- 
cover the true way to God which we have found 
in Christ. By so doing, the giving of thanks is 
made more meaningful and the day itself be- 
comes a blessing. 


The Substitution of Gambling 


for Charity or Taxation 


HE proposal by New York City of a lot- 

tery for raising relief funds brought a shock 
to the moral sense of America. It deserved uni- 
versal condemnation. No fiscal emergency can 
ever warrant the substitution of gambling for 
charity or taxation. However worthy the pur- 
pose, the method proposed is wrong. The end 
does not justify the means. Other plans for 
securing relief funds are available. The moral 
tone of American life is falling to a sorry level 
when New York City turns to gambling devices. 
Many protests were received. The Society for 
the Prevention of Crime declared that “this cuts 
to the root of the whole gambling situation.” 
The President of the Board of Trade said “this 
is beneath the dignity of our city and an affront 
to its citizens. Have we sunk so low that the 
financial future of New York is to be determined 
by the roll of dice and the flip of cards?” 
In response to protests the Mayor vetoed it. 
Nevertheless, the fact that it was proposed is a 
sad commentary on our present moral state. It 
can easily do real harm: to Christian missions. 
What impression will this make on so-called 
non-Christian lands where gambling is prev- 
alent, when so-called Christian America sub- 
stitutes gambling for charity or taxation to feed 
its hungry people? Will it not be regarded as 
another case of America failing to practice what 
the missionary preaches? The duty of American 
Christians is obvious. Eternal vigilance is the 
price not only of liberty but also of morality. 
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Is Your Pastor as Young 
as the Supreme Court? 


OW young is your pastor? We venture the 
assertion that he is much younger than the 
nine men on the Supreme Court of the United 
States. These nine judges undoubtedly con- 
stitute the most powerful group of men in 
America. The welfare of millions of citizens and 
the fate of billions of dollars are involved in 
many of their decisions. 

How old are these men? The facts should be 
astonishing. Justice Holmes was over 90 when 
he resigned a year ago. He was succeeded by 
Justice Cardoza, who is 64 years old. The 
youngest man on the Court is Justice Roberts. 
He will be 60 next May. The eldest is Justice 
Brandeis. His 78th birthday comes in Novem- 
ber. Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes, first 
President of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
is 72. The other five range in age from 62 to 75. 
For all nine the average is exactly 70. 

In our Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board the retiring age is 65. Yet here are nine 
men determining the course of American history 
whose age averages five years older. If one wants 
evidence that wisdom, experience, saneness, 
come with years, here it is. 

Some time ago we learned of a pulpit com- 
mittee in a Baptist church of 500 members who 
specified that all candidates for the vacant pulpit 
must be under 40 years of age. What nonsense! 
One hundred million Americans are satisfied to 
have their country’s destiny in the hands of 
men over 70: a Baptist pulpit committee insists 
on placing the spiritual destiny of its church in 
the hands of a youth under 40. The next time 
your church seeks a pastor, instruct the pulpit 
committee to consider men of all ages and with a 
preferential eye toward men of maturity and 
rich spiritual experience. 

In this journey that we call life, we are not 
likely to go wrong if our guide is a man who has 
walked many years in fellowship with God. 


A Godless Civilization, 
or a Christian Order of Society 


AST year 837 communities across the country 


observed “Men and Missions Sunday,” as 
compared with 640 in 1932. The increasing pop- 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 15 
BEER OR GASOLINE OR MILK 


HE salesman for the filling station where 

I usually buy my gasoline said to me: 
“Business is getting worse. kkhave to hustle 
to get enough trade to keep my job. I told 
you before repeal that I thought the beer and 
wine industries would help business along; but 
now I think differently. Men who used to 
come here for gasoline now go into the beer 
joints across the street. They are no longer 
coming here. When they spend their money 
for beer, they cannot buy gasoline.” 

In the summer when the mills here took on 
2,000 men, I asked the manager of the largest 
milk distributing concern how his business was 
affected. He said that it had not increased to 
amount to anything. He blamed it on the 
beer industry and referred to one of his best 
restaurant milk customers. Since the place 
began to sell beer, its orders for milk had been 
reduced to one-fourth of its former quantity. 


From a report by Rev. Ralph C. Ostergren of the 
Weirton Christian Center, Weirton, West Virginia. 











ularity of this annual Sunday devoted to a con- 
sideration of Christian missions by men is not 
strange. The church has long needed a simple 
plan whereby the men’s responsibility for the mis- 
sionary task might receive a balanced emphasis. 
Every local church has a Woman’s Missionary 
Society. Only where exceptional leadership is 
available is it possible to maintain a men’s mis- 
sionary organization. So for four consecutive 
years “Men and Missions Sunday” has filled a 
useful purpose. At least for one day in the year it 
has drawn the attention of men to the present 
tasks of Christianity. Most Christian men are 
vaguely aware that the cause of Christ faces a 
crisis. Two ways of life, two theories of society, 
two types of civilization are appealing to human- 
ity. Every nation faces the choice. It is either a 
Christian order of society based on the father- 
hood of God, the infinite worth of every one of 
His children, the brotherhood of man founded on 
faith in Christ; or it is a mechanistic philosophy 
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of life, an atheistic order of society, a Godless civ- 
ilization. If men can be made to see the relation- 
ship of Christian missions to this menacing world 
situation, this annual Sunday can become of 
great value to the life of the local church. The 
date for this year is November 18th, one week 
after Armistice Day. Good material and program 
suggestions are available at Baptist head- 
quarters. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ How many Americans realize that neither the 
United States nor Russia is now the world’s leading 
wheat-producing country? China has stepped into 
that place, all because of the world-wide drought 
conditions of the past summer. Nevertheless, China 
unhappily still lacks food enough to feed the more 
than 400,000,000 population. 


@ The record for long distance callers at Baptist 
Headquarters now belongs to Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
Tinsley, of Sydney, Australia, who spent several days 
in New York late in September. They were on their 
homeward journey from the Baptist World Congress 
in Berlin and were making a tour around the world. 
At a luncheon which Dr. W. H. Bowler arranged in 
their honor, Dr. Tinsley told something of the im- 
mense economic potentialities and the international 
importance of this great continent, with the crowded 
Orient looking with envious eyes at its vast open 
spaces. Its area is as large as that of the United 
States; yet only 7,000,000 people inhabit it, of 
whom 40,000 are Baptists. Dr. Tinsley holds the 
_unique title of Baptist President General. Each of 
the seven Australian states has a Baptist Conven- 
tion with a President, and for a three-year term he is 
President of them all. He spoke enthusiastically of a 
continent-wide evangelistic movement known as the 
Discipleship Campaign, which culminated in the 
Spurgeon Centenary last June. His appeal for a 
larger interest on the part of Northern Baptists in the 
work and progress of their denominational kinsmen 
in this remote part of the earth deserves response. 


@ Further evidence of recovery in England from the 
depression is seen in the latest financial report of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. At the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1933-1934 the Society had an accumulated 
debt of £24,000 (at current exchange $125,000). 
This was paid during the year and the new year began 
without a deficit. To this triumph in finances was 
added gratifying spiritual results in that a record 
number of baptisms was reported on the mission 
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fields. Here in the United States we are at the half 
way mark of our own fiscal year. What will our record 
be next April? 


@ The famous cedars of Lebanon will soon grow in 
the United States. According to The Methodist 
Protestant Recorder, thirty living trees are being sent 
by the American University at Beirut, Syria, as a 
good-will offering to the people of the United States. 
They will be planted in Arlington National Cemetery 
at Washington. Some of the ancestors of these trees 
were sent by King Hiram of Tyre to Jerusalem to be 
used in the erection of King Solomon’s temple. It is 
said that there has never been a rotten Lebanon 
cedar. It defies the ravages of rot or insect. The 
wood is truly incorruptible. How seldom that can be 
said of man. 


The memory of David Livingstone, whose body 
lies in Westminster Abbey, is soon to be honored in 
South Africa. A towering bronze statue will depict 
the noted missionary standing with a cane in one 
hand, a Bible in the other and field glasses at his 
side. Site for the new memorial is in Victoria Falls 
Park. The statue will be so placed as to be con- 
stantly bathed with the spray rising from the fa- 
mous cataract. The Cape-to-Cairo Railroad crosses 
the river less than half a mile below the falls. 
Throughout the years, as tourists come to view one 
of the world’s mighty spectacles, they will also be 
reminded of one of the world’s great missionaries. 


@® Mr. John Maynard Keynes, celebrated British 
economist whose book, Economic Consequences of 
the Versailles Peace, prophesied so accurately what 
has come to pass, estimates that the national income 
of the American people increased by at least 12 to 
15% during the calendar year 1933, and by another 
12 to 15% during the first six months of 1934. If he is 
correct, it logically follows that Baptists had their 
share of this increased income. Thus far it has not 
been reflected in a proportionate increase in con- 
tributions to their church, missionary and benevolent 
enterprises. 


@ It is well known that the depression brought 
about a sharp decline in immigration into the United 
States. Moreover, three times as many immigrants 
left the United States last year as came into the 
country. It is not so well known that the immi- 
grant still remaining here faces a precarious future, 
especially if he has not become a citizen. Eighteen 
states, as reported in The New York Times, have 
enacted laws excluding him from employment in 
public works where these are financed out of public 
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taxation. Last November, out of an estimated 
total of 13,615,000 individuals receiving unemploy- 
ment relief, only one million were aliens. The tend- 
ency seems to be to take care of them “only after 
other preferred groups have been provided fer.” 
Even though economic recovery is here, the plight 
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of the alien leads The Times to remark that “it is not 
difficult to foresee that the alien will probably be 
the last to resume work.” America apparently is 
no longer the haven of refuge and the land of golden 
opportunity that it was in the years when “the in- 
coming millions” passed through Ellis Island. 


Chanksagibing 


Q@ Praper of Thanksgiving 


Hew gracious are Thy dealings with us, our Father, 

and how deep the debt we owe to Thee. From Thy 
hands has come our life and in Thy hands we find the 
generous support of all our being. How rich are the 
treasures of Thy grace for the satisfaction of our spir- 
itual needs. In our joy and in our sorrow Thy love is 
unfailing and for the hunger of our eager hearts we 
take from the hands of Jesus the bread of His life. We 
praise Thee, oh God, for the years crowned with Thy 
loving kindness, for what our eyes have seen, our ears 
have heard, and our lips have tasted of all Thy good- 
ness. Help us to give Thee back Thy gifts again in 
consecrated life and loving service. Amen. 

—Rosert MacGowan. 


Thanksgiving Thoughts 


If a man is indeed a Christian; if around his life he 
sees the generous bestowal of ancestral sacrifice, and 
in his daily experience feels the benediction of free 
gifts for which he never paid; and if still deeper he 
has been blessed by the love of God which Christ 
revealed, forgiven by His mercy, enlarged and liber- 
ated by His hopes, and so knows himself to be be- 
yond computation the beneficiary of the Cross; 
honor demands of him nothing less than a life of 
sacrificial service. The heart of Christianity is to 
see life overshadowed by the Cross; to stand humble 
and grateful in the presence of immeasurable grace. 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick, in Tot MEANING oF 
SERVICE. 


+ - 


No finer, fairer flower grows in the garden of the 
human soul than that of true thanksgiving. Yet how 
few of us adequately appraise its value, realize its 
influence upon life or hear its imperious challenge. 
It reveals an attitude of heart and life, expressing 
itself not only in exalted phrases, but responding 





whole-heartedly to the will of God and participating 
with Him in His redemptive work in the world.— 
John J. Castleberry, in THE Sout or REtiGi0n. 


Thanksgibing Scripture 


Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into 
his courts with praise: be thankful unto him, and 
bless his name.—Psalm 100:4. 

Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving. 
—Psalm 95:2. 

Being enriched in everything to all bountifulness, 
which causeth through us thanksgiving to God.— 
2 Cor. 9:11. 


To Thee All Praise 


O Lord of heaven and earth and sea, 

To Thee all praise and glory be! 

How shall we show our love to Thee, 
Who givest all? 


The golden sunshine, vernal air, 

Sweet flowers and fruit Thy love declare; 

When harvests ripen, Thou art there 
Who givest all. 


For peaceful homes, and healthful days, 

For all the blessings earth displays, 

We owe Thee thankfulness and praise, 
Who givest all. 


For souls redeemed, for sins forgiven, 

For means of grace and hopes of heaven, 

What can to Thee, O Lord, be given, 
Who givest all? 


To Thee, from whom we all derive 
Our life, our gifts, our power to give; 
O may we ever with Thee live, 
Who givest all! 
—Christopher Wordsworth. 
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WORLD « MISSIONS 


A monthly digest from letters and reports of field correspondents 























The Long Arm 
of World Unrest 


ports of unsettled conditions all 
over the world. We are not too 





isolated to feel the effects. The 
strife between Japan and China 
had the effect in this part of China 
of increasing the already burden- 
some taxes. This has bred restless- 
ness, discontent, and lawlessness 
in the form of banditry to a degree 
unprecedented in the experience of 
this Lahu generation. Many a 
night here in Bana has settled upon 











Periodicals and letters bring re- 


us with ominous uncertainty as we 
have received reports of robber 
bands near by, or have learned 
that the brigands were pillaging a 
neighboring village, or of contem- 
plated attacks at Bana. 


While most of the pillaging and 
plundering has been done in non- 
Christian villages, our Christians, 
too, have suffered tremendous loss. 
Seven Christian villages were mer- 
cilessly burned by robber bands. 
Many others have been looted 
again and again until nothing of 
value is left. Several Christian 
preachers and teachers have been 


stripped of all their possessions— 
money, live stock, clothes, dishes, 
everything. Thousands of panic- 
stricken people have sought refuge 
in the jungles with only little 
booths of leaves and branches for a 

















The 1934 Royal Ambassador Camp at Ocigine, Al 


protection against an unfriendly 
world. 

Our hearts go out to these suffer- 
ing people, especially to the women 
with little children who have had 
to face such terrifying experiences. 
—Vera Young, Bana, on the China- 
Burma border. 
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Polish Baptists 
Meet in Toledo 

The Polish Baptist Convention 
met in Toledo, Ohio, August 5-8, 
with more than 250 present. Guests 
of honor were: Dr. E. H. Dutton, 
director of seven cities in the state 
of Ohio; Mr. John D. Rhoades, 
attorney and moderator of the 
Toledo Baptist Association, and 
Mr. H. E. Hill, chairman of the 
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Toledo Baptist Union. Their mes- 
sages and greetings were highly 
appreciated. Other greetings came 
from Dr. Frank A. Smith, New 
York, and Dr. O. T. Steward, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Convention theme was “In 
Unity There Is Strength.” The 


sermon was delivered by President 
Mikolaj J. Jesakow of Philadel- 
phia. Other speakers were Rev. 
M. Pawloski, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. 
Walter Chrzanowski, Milwaukee; 
Rev. K. W. Strzelec, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Rev. S. Lesik, Detroit, 
Mich. Special sessions were held 
for laymen and ministers. 

About 100 young people met 
Sunday afternoon and voted to 
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tenance of the Polish monthly 
paper, Herald of Truth, Rev. K. W. 
Strzelec, Cleveland, editor. 

New officers are: president, Rev. 
A. Soltys, Kansas City, Mo.; vice- 
president, Rev. John Gilewich, 
Rochester, N. Y.; secretary, Rev. 
J. Czajkowski from Toledo, Ohio, 
and treasurer, Rev. H. Schilke, 
Pound, Wis. The next Convention 
will meet in Milwaukee, Wis. 

















raise money during the year for 
missionary work. Helen Matuszkie- 
wich presented an informing article 
on the Polish people in America. 
Resolutions of appreciation were 
sent to the Home Mission Society 
for their continuous interest and 
support of Polish missions, and to 
the Publication Society for their 
contribution towards the main- 








In Heat and Drought 
the Indian Carries On 


In spite of drought, heat and 
crop failure the Indian Baptists 
of Oklahoma showed an admira- 
ble spirit in maintaining their 
churches, Sunday schools and 
Daily Vacation Bible schools. Dur- 
ing the terrific mid-summer heat 
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they held their usual] camp. They 
reported 80 baptisms. Eleven Sun- 
day schools reported an average 
attendance of 377. The churches 
contributed for local expenses 
$1,900 and $1,400 for benevolences, 
figures that reveal a real missionary 
spirit. The missionary committee 
plans “‘a united evangelistic effort 
during the year,” with Bible study 
and a Bible in every home as 
preparation. 

The churches continued financial 
assistance to Hugo Bonnaha, mis- 
sionary in Arizona. Of him, Ari- 
zona’s Secretary, F. W. Wightman, 
reports: “Hugo has been a real 
giver of life to these Indian peo- 
ple. Our churches may rest as- 
sured that their money is being 
expended in a very satisfactory 
way. He is being abundantly 
blessed in his ministry there.” 

Although it was necessary for 
the Indians, because of the drought, 
to haul their camp water from a 
mountain spring over a rocky trail, 
the Baptist Assembly was held 
as usual. The steady, unrelenting 
heat caused no cessation of classes. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Carl Reid; Vice-presi- 
dent, Felix Koweno; Secretary, 


Sherman Chaddlesone; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Rev. H. H. 
Treat; Treasurer, Mrs. P. L. 


Jackson; Board of Managers, Ear- 
nest Hunt, Robert Coffey, George 
Beaver, Mrs. H. H. Treat, Rev. 
A. J. Becker. 


New Missionaries for Alaska 


On July 7, 1934 Rev. Frank 
Brosend and family sailed from 
Seattle for Alaska, where Mr. 
Brosend became superintendent of 
the Kodiak Baptist Orphanage, 
succeeding Rev. W. A. Goudie. 
Mr. and Mrs. Goudie have re- 
turned to the United States to 
educate their two sons. Mr. Bro- 
send was born in Newburgh, Ind. 
After graduating from Oakland 
City College, he served as pastor 








The Brosend Family 


of the Bethlehem Baptist Church 
near Fort Branch, Ind., and later 
of the Sanger Baptist Church in 
California. In 1931, the Brosends 
went to El Salvador as mission- 
aries of the General Baptists, but 
were recalled in 1932 because bank 
failures had tied up the funds of 
the Board. Mr. and Mrs. Brosend 
take with them their son and 
daughter. Kathleen, now in high 
school, expects later to enter 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Chicago. 





Cuba Deports 
Thousands of 


Haitians 
By Rosert RouTLeEDGE 


HERE are tens of thousands 

of Haitians in Cuba. They 
were brought in by the sugar com- 
pany, which did not return these 
men to their native land in spite 
of a promise to do so. The Cuban 
government. is now shipping them 
back a thousand at a time. About 
400 of these men and a few women 
have become members of our 
churches. Now they are going back 
to Haiti. We have had letters from 
some of the pastors telling us the 
kind of people they are. I do not 
know what the final effect will be 
of their deportation. I think the 
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government will finally do it in a 
better way than at present, be- 
cause families are being divided. 
The government is just picking up 
men wherever they are found and 
is sending them back. It is a 
strange sight to see these men go 
back, leaving everything behind 
them, yet singing gospel songs. 

I recently made a trip in the 
region where most of them have 
worked, traveling with the pastor 
of each section. For some four or 
five days we traveled 25 miles or 
more each day on horseback over 
the hardest kind of mountain 
trails. These pastors who are in 
that sort of work and are traveling 
from 25 to 50 miles a day over 
rough, steep roads, have to have 
the love of God and the love of 
souls in their hearts. A young fel- 
low who knew the country offered 
to take us back. He told us he 
could take us up and down over 
the highest mountain in that re- 
gion and we could save an hour on 
the trail. We did save half an hour, 
but it was an exceedingly hard 
trip, and when we were at the high- 
est part of the road, a heavy 
thunder sterm came upon us. In 
trying to escape one tree I ran into 
another and injured my shoulder 
so badly that I was laid up with 
arthritis for some time. 


American Indians 
in the Ministry 


Franklin Keele, Chickasaw In- 
dian from Bacone College, who 
completed his theological studies at 
Andover-Newton in June and will 
soon begin a pastorate among the 
Indians of Western Oklahoma, is 
the second Indian from Bacone 
College to enter the Baptist min- 
istry after a full college and semi- 
nary training. The first to gain this 
distinction was Rev. George W. 
Hicks, a Cherokee, who graduated 
from Bacone in 1885. He was 
graduated from the Rochester 
Theological Seminary in 1888. Mr. 
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Hicks, now retired by reason of 
age, gave a lifetime of useful serv- 
ice as a missionary among Okla- 
homa Indians. 

Four Indian ministerial students 
have graduated from Bacone Jun- 
ior College and are in other insti- 
tutions. Two are Baptists and two 
are Presbyterians. At present five 
other Bacone students are con- 
sidering the ministry but have not 
yet made definite decisions. 


Union Vacation Schools 
for Indians and Whites 


At Lodge Grass and at Wyola, 
Montana, vacation schools for In- 
dian and white children were con- 
ducted by Earle D. Sims, Church 
Invigorator, during the early 
summer. The two places are 14 
miles apart. In Lodge Grass the 
Indian church was used and in 
Wyola the public school. Mr. Sims 
was superintendent at both places, 
conducting school at Lodge Grass 
in the forenoons and at Wyola in 
the afternoons, assisted by mis- 






sionaries to the Indians and by 
teachers and workers from the 
English and Indian churches. 

On the last day a joint picnic 
was held for the two schools. The 
accompanying picture shows how 
a group of children were taken to 
the picnic. As always on such occa- 
sions, a good time was had by all. 


Young Roumanian Baptists 
Held First Assembly 


The first Roumanian Baptist 
Young People’s Assembly was 
held at Lake Tippecanoe, Indiana, 
August 4-11, 1934. 

Roumanians of Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, East Chicago and 
Gary were represented. All en- 
joyed to the fullest the fellowship 
and recreation. They took the 
classes seriously. Eleven Stand- 
ard Leadership Training Certifi- 
cates and twenty-one Assembly 
Certificates were issued. 

The faculty was headed by Rev. 
A.S. Lucaciu of Gary, President of 
the Roumanian Baptist Conven- 
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Everybody had a good time at this picnic for Indian and white children 


at Lodge Grass and Wyola, Montana. Rev. Earle D. Sims stands at 


the right 
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tion. Other instructors were Rev. 
V. W. Jones of Chicago, Rev. W. 
R. Jewell of Indianapolis, Mrs. F. 
C. Schmitz of Indianapolis, and 
Rev. Carl G. Steward of Valpa- 
raiso. Rev. W. R. Jewell, Rev. J. 
M. Hestenes of Brooks House, 
Hammond, and Rev. C. R. Igrisan 
of Detroit brought inspiring and 
instructive messages. 

The young people went back to 
their churches with a deepened 
Christian experience and a re- 
newed consecration. Nearly all 
took the Life Service Pledge. This 
camp was history making among 
our Roumanian Baptist people. 
It is the beginning of what will 
undoubtedly be a far-reaching and 
helpful work. 


The Best Year 
in Its History 


President Rhoads, when _ in- 
formed that it was necessary for 
the Home Mission Society to make 
a drastic cut in its appropriation to 
Bishop College, Marshall, Texas, 
wrote: “I am confident that the 
Society has done the best it could. 
The faculty has exemplified an un- 
usually fine spirit and we shall 
have their unqualified coopera- 
tion. We shall just do the best we 
can to meet the situation.” 

In this spirit Bishop College has 
gone forward and completed the 
best year in its history. At the 
commencement last summer it 
was possible to announce the com- 
pletion of a campaign for a library 
of 12,000 volumes. Each summer 
Bishop College has conducted a 
Ministers’ Institute, which has 
grown in influence and helpfulness 
to the Negro ministers of the sur- 
rounding country. 


& 8 @ 


Missions is the best missionary 
magazine I have ever seen or read. 
When my subscription expires be sure 
to notify me and I will remit.—Rep. 
A, W. Denlinger, DeGraff, Ohio. 
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A thatched roof is a good protection 
in the rain but it burns very quickly 


The Lepers Put Out the Fire 


In his medical service Dr. Buker is treating about 
100 lepers. How they showed their gratitude is told 
in the thrilling story of the fire on his compound 


By RICHARD S. BUKER, M.D. 
4 URING thespring months 


it is the custom of the 
people to burn up all the dead 
leaves. It is a general clean-up 
time. While engaged in lan- 
guage study I could hear the 
crackling and snapping of one 
of these fires. I said to myself, 
this fire is very close and I 
surely will have a look as soon 
as I finish studying. Just as I 
finished, one of my assistants came to me with a 
little work to do at the opposite end of the 
mission compound. This took me away about 
ten minutes. 

Before I could return I heard Mrs. Buker 
shouting to me. I realized that the fire had 
actually reached us. I ran to the place where 
people were standing. It was a grand mix-up. 
Water was out of the question. Two houses were 
beginning to burn. In the last ten minutes the 
fire had jumped over the city wall, due to a 
strong wind, and had caught on to some thatch 
which was used to cover one of the outbuildings. 
The old saying that a chain is as strong as its 
weakest link was very forcibly brought to me. 
The walls of the house were made of woven 
bamboo and the frame was of wood. With the 
wind the sparks soon landed on the nearby 
house of our servants. This house had been 
standing for at least ten years and of course was 
covered with thatch. 

It was at this stage that I arrived. The oc- 
cupants of the servants’ house, in true Oriental 
fashion, were literally wailing at the tops of their 
lungs. As they wailed they were rushing about 





trying to get things out of the house. Others 


were helping. There was no question of stopping 
the fire; it is impossible in dry thatch grass. 

In less than five minutes it was impossible to 
enter that house again. So I went to the new 
house where the fire started on one of the out- 
buildings. All were now putting their energies at 
getting things out of this house. Just about one 
month before we had moved the oldest woman 
on the compound into a brick house on the 
other side of the compound. Again and again we 
have thanked God that she was not in the house 
at that time. I made two trips from that house 
and then tried to save the other houses. There 
were three within a circle, the diameter of which 
would be less than 200 feet. Two were burning 
and the third house, although covered with tile, 
was being well heated. The cook house which 
had been built years before I came to Kengtung 
was covered with the dryest kind of thatch and 
was also nearest to the burning houses. 

The next step, therefore, was to pull off this 
thatch. I started climbing up places which under 
normal circumstances I would have been quite 
frightened to have climbed. I remembered at the 
time how safe I felt and yet how I would hesitate 
to climb otherwise. Soon I had attracted the at- 
tention of other people. We managed to get the 
thatch off, but of course it fell to the ground. 
The fire was getting unbearably hot and I was 
exhausted. This thatch on the ground began to 
burn. All of the teachers were away except the 
teacher whose house was burned and the as- 
sistant in the hospital. These two, of course, 
worked hard all the time. My assistant, Yaw Su, 
was busy injecting the lepers. 

And then, when the thatch on the ground was 
catching and there were too few of us to go into 
that scorching heat to put it out, a commotion 
appeared. I heard Yaw Su shouting out orders 
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You can imagine from this picture of a typical thatch- 

roofed, bamboo-walled hut in the hills of Burma how 

easily such a structure could catch fire, and how hope- 
less it would be to try to save it 


and then I looked. Glory be, here were the 
lepers! By this time there were several hundred 
onlookers. A fire draws a crowd in Burma as in 
America. None knew enough to do something. 
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But the lepers, outcaste by all these people, 
individuals merely to be pitied, these lepers 
were now coming into their own. They had 
broken off limbs of trees on their journey. With 
these they began fighting the fire. Into the ter- 
rible heat they went. New strength came to us. 
In we would go into the danger area, fight down 
new fires and come out. We started the water 
coming. The building was saved. Yaw Su while 
injecting the lepers, although a quarter of a mile 
away, had seen and heard the fire. He called the 
lepers. They came and they saved the house. 

Before the fire the mission was very short of 
houses. Now we are in a worse state. The house 
that was saved now accommodates two families 
instead of one. An old dormitory which should 
have been torn down a year ago cares for the 
other family. To rebuild the buildings destroyed 
will cost between $400 and $500, for only one 
house; this at a time when mission funds are 
lower than ever before. Yet we believe “that all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God and keep His commandments.”’ 
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THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Book Publishers’ Announcements 














For Armistice Day 


Merchants of Death, by H. C. 
EnceLprecut and F. C. HANIGHEN. 
This book is well named. Arma- 
ments manufacturers sell their 
death-dealing wares to all buyers 
who have the cash to pay for them. 
Throughout the depression their 
industry has prospered. Increase 
in armaments and preparations for 
war have gone on in spite of hard 
times, high taxes, and unbalanced 
government budgets. The authors 
do not accuse the arms makers of 
deliberately instigating wars, but 
they point out how the same sales 
methods that other business finds 


useful, such as good banking con- 
nections, subsidized press, propa- 
ganda, etc., are utilized to increase 
their profits. How to curtail or 
regulate or stop this traffic in arms 
is not easy. It is too closely linked 
up with the whole problem of dis- 
armament which in turn is in- 
volved in the rise of nationalism, 
economic imperialism, and other 
evils of our present social order. 
Revelations in the Senate Inquiry 
on the traffic in munitions make 
this a timely book. Anybody who 
wants to make an Armistice Day 
speech that will attract wide at- 
tention will find in it many star- 
tling facts. (Dodd, Mead; $3.) 





Character “Bad,” edited by 
KENNETH IrvinG Brown. The in- 
creasing number of students and 
ministers who declare they will 
never support nor participate in 
war makes this a_ particularly 
timely book. Harold Studley Gray, 
scion of a prominent Detroit fam- 
ily, member of the Student Regi- 
ment in Harvard in 1915, devoted 
Christian, Y.M.C.A. worker in 
German prison camps in England, 
was dishonorably discharged from 
the United States Army and re- 
leased from Alcatraz Prison in 1919 
(after 14 months of imprisonment) 
with this single comment, in addi- 
tion to the usual routine record 
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items: Character “Bad.” The book 
tells wherein his “badness” con- 
sists. It is made up for the most 
part of letters written by Gray 
during those four eventful years. 
It isa human document of the very 
greatest value to all who wish to 
know how men became conscien- 
tious objectors and what it may 
cost them to carry through with 
complete consistency their con- 
scientious protest against war and 
conscription. Every Baptist who 
intends to take seriously the anti- 
war resolutions of the Rochester 
Convention should read this book. 
(Harpers; $2.) 


Europe between Wars? by 
Hamitton Fiso ARMSTRONG, is a 
keen but discouraging analysis of 
the present situation in Europe 
with special discussion of recent 
developments in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy and France. As Editor 
of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Armstrong 
ranks high as an authoritative and 
unprejudiced interpreter of inter- 
national conditions. He is inclined 
to be pessimistic; yet he points the 
way that European statesmanship 
must travel if another world war 
is to be avoided. The chapter on 
Austria throws considerable light 
on the events that preceded the 
_ assassination of Chancellor Doll- 
fuss. The book is small, only 115 
pages, and should therefore be of 
particular interest to pastors and 
laymen who want a reliable ap- 
praisal of what is happening in 
Europe but who have not the time 
to read more extended discussions. 
(Macmillan; $1.25.) 


The Long Roll on the Rhine, 
by Cot. E. A. PowEtt, is a popular 
narrative of the Nazi Revolution 
in Germany. Written in readable, 
journalistic style, it is interesting 
from start to finish. Although the 
author would disclaim being pro- 
German, his account of what has 
happened is distinctly favorable. 
He has high praise for the good 





MAKING CANNIBALS 
INTO CHRISTIANS! 


Charles W. Abel 


of Kwato 


By Russell W. Abel 


THE RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
BULLETIN says: ‘‘The story of thrill- 
ing life in a little-known corner of the 
world. His life, strangely and tragically 
enough, was terminated by a motor 
accident, but the story of his astonishing 
and peculiarly successful career will 
travel the roads of the world for years to 
come.” 

THE LONDON TIMES says: ‘First as a 
missionary teacher, then as a companion to the 
martyred Chalmers, then as director of the mis- 
sion station, Abel spent forty years in transform- 
ing cannibals into Christians.” 


Illustrated $2.00 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
158 Fifth Ave., New York 





that Hitlerism has accomplished. 
For the deeds that have brought 
world disapproval he puts the 
blame squarely on the Versailles 
Treaty and the policy of the Allies 
since the Armistice. This book will 
probably not be barred from circu- 
lation in Germany. It ought to be 
read along with books that set 
forth the dark side of German 
events so that a true perspective 
may be obtained. (Macmillan; 
$2.50.) 


For General Reading 

Christ and Japan, by Toyo- 
HIKO Kacawa (translated by Wil- 
liam Axling). Kagawa has incar- 
nated his evangelistic passion, his 
intense personality, and his keen 
knowledge of Japanese character 
and ideals in this little book. Dr. 
Axling, who knows him intimately, 
says the volume contains pene- 
trating insights and illuminating 
interpretations of the Japanese 
mind and heart by one who has 
plumbed both. Kagawa is one of 
the phenomenal world figures, not 
to be understood by the average 
man. The translator has succeeded 
well in his effort to “lure the Eng- 
lish language into giving adequate 
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expression to the scintillating 
thoughts and glowing soul of the 
writer.” The author paints a strik- 
ing picture of Japan and the Japa- 
nese character, considers Japan’s 
spirit in the modern world, and 
uses the utmost frankness in dis- 
cussing the national traits. The 
chapter on the religious life of 
Japan contains some surprising 
statements, and deserves thought- 
ful reading by those who would 
understand the conditions con- 
fronting Christian missions. Dr. 
Kagawa says the modern revival 
of Shinto is the most significant 
social phenomenon of today. It 
has kindled in many places the 
fires of opposition to Christianity. 
Failure to understand the Japa- 
nese group life has greatly retarded 
Christian progress. The story of 
his own conversion, told in the 
chapter on “Japan Needs the 
Cross,” is simply and beautifully 
told, with his conclusion that in 
Christ only can the foundation 
stone of the world’s redemptive 
love be laid; and he believes that 
if the West rejects this redeeming 
love “we, here in Japan, will pre- 
serve this religion of love.” The 
closing chapter indicates the fu- 
ture work of Christian missions in 
Japan, stressing its social implica- 
tions. Kagawa’s knowledge of his 
broad subject is certainly amazing, 
and his views are entitled to a 
thoughtful judgment. (Friendship 
Press; $1; in paper 50 cts.) 


Thinking Missions with Christ, 
by Samuret M. Zweme_r, sounds 
such a clear, positive and uncom- 
promising note as we should expect 
from this missionary apostle to the 
Moslems, who spent 40 years of his 
crowded life in preaching Christ 
as the only Saviour and Lord to 
the millions who had deified Mo- 
hammed instead of Jesus. In this 
compact volume Dr. Zwemer has 
presented with burning earnest- 
ness his belief that the missionary 
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is an ambassador bearing a unique 
message of salvation. “In Jesus 
Christ the work of missions finds 
its basis, its aim, its method, its 
message, its motive and its goal.” 
A powerful evangelical apologetic, 
with appeal for conclusive think- 
ing and keeping first things first. 
(Zondervan; $1.50 cloth, $1 paper.) 









Like a Trumpet, by CHARLES 
E. JEFFERSON, is the 23rd book in 
Harpers Monthly Pulpit series 
which presents the best sermons of 
famous American preachers. Dr. 
Jefferson’s 30 or more prior books 
have been so widely read as to 
guarantee a large sale for this col- 
lection of typical sermons, which 
contain his richest and ripest 
thought of the last ten turbulent 
years. These sermons are direct, 
lucid discussions of timely and 
challenging themes. (Harpers; $1.) 














The Pageant of Chinese His- 
tory, by Exizasetu SEEGER, is at 
once the most instructive and the 
most readable story of a great na- 
tion. The vast panorama stretches 
from 3000 B. C. to the establish- 
ment of the Republic. In these 
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The Greatest Translation 
Since the King James Version 


The 
Moffatt Bible 


A New Translation of the 
HOLY BIBLE 
By JAMES MOFFATT 


This translation brings the ageless message, 
the old truths, directly to the 20th Century 
reader. It is an exacting translation from the 
original, a scholarly work of outstanding 
merit, giving to the Bible a freshness and 
clarity never before achieved. For gift, for 
study, for devotion, this is the Book of books. 


“It is entitled to an honored and necessary 
place in the library of every man." 
— S, Parkes Cadman 


The Moffatt Bible is available 
in many beautiful editions at 
your nearest bookstore 


HARPER & BROTHERS = New York 
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YOUTH AND THE HOMES 
OF TOMORROW 
by Edwin T. Dahlberg ......- 


This book is the outgrowth of pastoral 
interviews with young people and their 
parents over a period of sixteen years. It 
attempts to deal with some of the prac- 
tical every-day questions raised by young 
people in planning for marriage and home 
life together. It is a frank, straightforward 
discussion of problems that will help 
young people who are looking forward to 
wedded life as well as to parents and 
teachers who feel a sense of their respon- 
sibility as youth counselors. The author 
has written this book with the hope that 
the homes of tomorrow will be happier 
and better. Cloth, $1.00 


TODAY’S JESUS 


by Carl Wallace Petty ...... 


When Doctor Petty preached, he 
plunged you at once into a torrent of 
striking, beautiful language that was bur- 
dened with all sorts of new and old 
truths, expounded in the simple yet strong 
Christian faith that was his. The cheer 
of his overflowing vitality held you until 
the end of his discourse. Much of his 
strange eloquence and personality is pre- 
served in these sermons. Doctor Petty 
was nothing if not contemporary. He 
stood in the midst of our perplexed, 
troubled, amazing time, attentive to all 
its voices—the voice of his Saviour out- 
echoing them all. The ageless Jesus was 
to him fully adequate for today. 

Cloth, $1.00 





THE FRIENDSHIPS 
OF YOUTH 


by Roy A. Burkhart ....... 


The ease with which young people form 
friendships—indiscriminately—the impor- 
tance of these friendships in the molding 
of character, and the fact that many early 
friendships last a lifetime create a dis- 
tinct demand for such a discussion course 
as this, and give to this study-book man- 
ifest value. It does not preach, but in- 
geniously helps young people to work out 
their own conclusions and_ courses of 
action—in a Christian way. Each section 
is followed by suggestive, even intriguing 
questions, pertinent quotations, unsancti- 
monious prayers, and brief references for 
collateral reading. 15 cents 
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THE BIBLE LOOKS 
YOU OVER 


by Arthur Stevens Phelps... . 


In thirty-three delightful essays the 
author talks to us about many things, 
and makes us see our dear selves, our 
foibles and virtues, in the light of same 
of the less familiar characters and pas- 
sages of Scripture. It is a sort of Chris- 
tian philosophy of life, but far removed 
frem the conventional, dry-as-dust reli- 
gion and philosophy book. Doctor Phelps 
amuses and sobers, preaches and enter- 
tains; popularizes his fine scholarship 
without cheapening it. At every turn he 
throws some new light on the Bible— 
and then on us! Cloth, $1.50 











pages is told the colorful life of a 
unique people and _ civilization. 
Miss Seeger, as teacher of history 
in a New York progressive school, 
found a gap in the available text- 
books when it came to China, and 
set about writing a sketch of Chi- 
nese history for twelve-year-olds; 
whence this portly volume of ad- 
mirable typography and most in- 
teresting contents. From mythical 
times and legendary we pass to the 
various dynasties, meet with the 
sages, Confucius, Lao-tse and 
Mencius, and form friendly ac- 
quaintance with one of the most 
fascinating of human narratives. 
Written for children, from a back- 
ground of culture, readers of all 
ages will find this a vivid picture 
of the Chinese, their family life, 
religion, humor and philosophy. 
The book cannot fail to make 


friends for the country that is in 
the limelight at present. (Long- 
mans, Green; illustrated; $3.) 





A BOOK OF WORLD-WIDE 
IMPORTANCE 


Religion and 


Revolution 
By Adolf Keller, D.D., LL.D. 


The new volume of Stone Lectures (Prince- 
ton, 1933) deals with fundamental problems 
which every minister should understand. 
The Christian Observer says: “Dr. Adolf 
Keller, noted Swiss theologian, expresses 
the belief that the changes in political and 
religious life are due to a ‘deeper and in- 
visible revolution in the religious mind of 
our generation.’ Because of this fact Chris- 
tianity must once again renew her strength 
for the struggle.” 


Cloth $2.00 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 


158 Fifth Ave., New York 
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* PERSONALITIES ; 


Thirty Years Among the Indians 


Rev. W. A. WILKIN, WHO RETIRES FROM MISSION- 
ARY SERVICE among the Indians, has served on the 
Wichita field for 30 years. His wife has always been 
an efficient and loyal helper and both are much loved 
by the Indians. The organization of the Wichita In- 
dian church occurred in 1908. Its charter member- 
ship was made up entirely from young Indians, then 
students in the government school. Several of these 
are still members of the church. Since then Mr. Wil- 
kin has baptized about 350 Indians. He reached the 
70 year age limit last June. However, as the Annual 
Association was to be held with his church and his 
successor could not be there that early, he was asked 
to remain until September. This is the field to which 
will go Franklin J. Keele, who is a graduate of 
Bacone, the University of Redlands and Andover- 
Newton Seminary (1934), and who is a full-blooded 
Choctaw Indian. He was presented to the Conven- 
tion at Rochester. (See Missions, June, page 358.) 


Another New Theological 
Seminary President 

FOLLOWING CLOSELY UPON THE ELECTION of Dr. 
James H. Franklin as President of Crozer Seminary, 
comes the news that the Burman Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary has elected a new president. Hereto- 


i ig SS 


fore the president has been a Baptist missionary. 

The new incumbent.is a Burman, Saya U Ba 
Han, born in Moulmein 46 years ago, where he 
was a member of the Moulmein Baptist Church. 
Its first pastor was Adoniram Judson. His parents 


Graduating class of 1934, and faculty members, atthe Baptist Theological Seminary in Insein, Burma. 
Front row from left to right: Prof. and Mrs. Saya U Tha, new President and Mrs. Ba Han, Rev. 
and Mrs. W. E. Wiatt, Prof. and Mrs. Saya Po Nyon. ABOVE: Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Wilkin 
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were converts from Buddhism and his father has 
been a church deacon for many years. Since 1916, 
Saya U Ba Han has been on the Seminary faculty. 
He has gained constantly in popularity both as 
teacher and as preacher, serving also as pastor of 
the Manmadaw Baptist Church. He holds several 
positions of honor and trust in Burma, as Treasurer 
of the Burma Baptist Mission Society and President 
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of the Burma Baptist Convention. Elected Presi- 
dent of the Seminary just prior to commencement, 
one of his first duties was to preside over its 
graduating exercises, which he did with dignity, 
efficiency and distinction. Dr. Wiatt, whom he 


succeeds, writes that Saya U Ba Han’s “loving 
disposition and fine Christian spirit have endeared 
him to all.” 
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George W. Truett 
Baptist President 


OU cannot confine 
George W. Truett with- 
in the limits of a State, even 
though that State be the size of Texas. Dr. Truett is 
an American; but he is also a cosmopolitan. As a 
world citizen the Baptist World Congress at Berlin 
put its all-inclusive tag upon him. And I am free to 
admit for one that if I had to choose one man upon 
whom to confer a world title—one of all the ministers 
and men I have known—my choice would light upon 
this same honored head. What a gospel preacher he 
has been, not only in Texas but in scores of special 
meetings North and South and West! What a pastor 
he has been in Dallas! A church with a welcome for 
all! Year after year he has accumulated a unique 
influence and exerted a personal spiritual power 
quite unequaled anywhere. 
I hope his great church will face the issue and do 
the large and generous thing. He should be given a 











‘ sabbatical year at least in which to meet the special 


claims that will now be made upon his time and 
energy. Texas has had him for a lifetime. She owes 
something now to the outside world. Of course Dr. 
Truett would not ask for such self-sacrificing action, 
and I fear he might not sanction the suggestion. But 
that is exactly what I propose to his church here 
and now, in the name and for the exceeding benefit 
and blessing of multitudes of Baptists around the 
world who need the inspiration of his visitation. 


John William Decker 
HEN I first met him there was no secretary or 
other title before his name, but there was a 
six-foot personality that made immediate impression 
and a glow that won welcome everywhere. No won- 
der that a place had been found for him temporarily 


“Ghe Gditor Smeritus says: 





in the candidate department of the Foreign Society. 
In those early days when young Decker was feeling 
his way toward his life work he did not lack for open- 
ings. He had followed a college and seminary cum 
laude course with a naval chaplaincy, and later 
joined the faculty of Richmond College, his alma 
mater, as Bible teacher and instructor in mathemat- 
ics. Then the compelling call to world evangelism 
settled the life call and made China his arena. Four- 
teen years of constructive work commended him to 
the Board as the fitting successor to Dr. Franklin. 
Greatly to the regret of the Chinese he has been 
called back to this country. 

From a letter to Dr. Lerrigo, dated Hankow, 
August 9, Iam permitted to quote: 

The decision has not been easy. The call is indeed to high 
privilege and great opportunity for usefulness. The fact 
that you and the Board have so warmly welcomed my 
election has heartened me not a little. I have counted it an 
extremely fortunate circumstance that I began my mis- 
sionary service with work in the home office, where I en- 
joyed fellowship and cooperation with the staff. The 
thought of entering again that circle warms my heart. . . . 
I pledge my best in the effort to make the work of all more 
effective for the world-wide kingdom of Christ. 


George Pitt Beers 
FTER due deliberation and extended search, the 
Home Mission Board has called another of our 
younger men to the front as its executive secretary. 
Again it is personality that tells. Dr. Beers has a 
record of uniform accomplishment, both as pastor 
and executive. He has come into the Society’s work 
in a normal way. As one of its members and director 
of the “Live It Through” movement the Board 
discerned his qualifications for a larger service. He 
enters upon a task important, complicated and diffi- 
cult. If his past is a criterion, he will acquaint him- 
self thoroughly with the situation in all its phases 
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before he maps his plans of action. Conditions have 
changed greatly in recent years, and Dr. Beers is 
undertaking a leadership of national and denomina- 
tional responsibility. In so doing he may be assured 
that he will have the sympathetic backing of a home 
mission constituency that cherishes its Society and 
still holds to its motto, “North America for Christ.” 


Mrs. Herbert E. Goodman 
HE tribute paid in October by Mrs. Howard 
Wayne Smith to her longtime associate is beau- 

tiful and just. If I add a personal word, it is to 
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express my indebtedness to Mrs. Goodman for a 
friendship and loyal support that meant much to 
Missrons and to me at times when encouragement 
was precious. She was one of the most vital personal- 
ities I have known. She possessed that priceless boon 
of always seeing the bright side of things. Head- 
quarters was ever the cheerier for her presence. She 
was equally at home and inspiring in mission sta- 
tion, hospital, missionary’s home, or board meet- 
ing. In rare degree she carried with her the radi- 
ance of the Christian religion, and she will be 
greatly missed. 








CAN YOU IDENTIFY THIS PICTURE? 


Missions will give a year’s subscription to the first three persons who send in a 
correct identification of this photograph. If a winner is already a subscriber, 
his or her subscription will be extended for another year, or it will be assigned 
on request to a friend. Winners in a previous month’s contest are not eligible. 





The above picture has been taken from the files of used cuts in MISSIONS’ office. Can you 
identify it by telling what the scene is and where the photograph was taken? 


_ 


Owing to the varying post office delivery dates throughout the country, the date when 
the magazine arrives and the postmark on the return envelope are determining factors. 
Contestants should indicate the precise date when the magazine is received. 


Address MISSIONS Picture Contest, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City 


For the correct title to the picture in the May contest and prize winners, see page 515 
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HIGH TEMPERATURES AND HOT WINDS 
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Facts about the prolonged summer drought in the middle 
west that have not been featured in newspaper headlines. 
Disaster threatens many Baptist churches in this region 


UCCESSIVE crop failures in many sections of 
the west have occasioned some of the severest 
tests that have been faced by churches and pastors 
in the history of Baptists west of the Mississippi. 
For months the story of unprecedented high tem- 
peratures, devastating winds and prolonged drought 
has been familiar to readers of the daily newspapers. 
A story that has not been told so widely concerns 
a host of pastors who not only have uncomplain- 
ingly shared the suffering of their people, but for the 
most part have rendered a ministry that has been 
peculiarly helpful to a people harassed by poverty 
and fear of the future. The churches have responded 
nobly to this service. In some of the more severely 
affected areas the giving of the people for the support 
of the local field and for world missions has been 
nothing short of remarkable. Yet in spite of heroic 
sacrifices on the part of pastors and people, reports 
are coming to national home mission headquarters 
that the very existence of some of the churches is 
threatened in areas where the crop failure of the past 
summer was the fifth in a succession of disasters of 
a like character. 

After a most careful survey had been made to 
determine the greatest need, the Home Mission 
Society made appropriations immediately available 
to states within the drought area. An emergency 
relief committee served during the summer in con- 
junction with Secretary Frank A. Smith and the 
state secretaries concerned. No special appeal was 
made to the denomination for a relief fund as was 
done after recent disasters in the West Indies. 
(This should have been done.—Ep.) Prompt assist- 
ance was possible because of the receipt of a substan- 
tial gift for this purpose. This fund is now exhausted. 
There will be much suffering in the west this winter, 
especially in the rural areas. This seems inevitable. 

From many letters from Baptist pastors in the 
heart of the drought area the following paragraphs 
describe conditions. They are typical of wide sections 
of country that in times past have been noted for 
their productivity : 


We are affected by the drought very much and our 
church is suffering greatly because of it. This is now the 
fourth year that we have not had enough rain to raise a 
crop in this immediate territory in spite of the fact that 
before this we boasted of never having a failure. This 


year is the worst. Our country people have not been able 
to do much for the church, and many of our former good 
contributors cannot give a thing. 


+ + ~% 


Largely because of an independent pride this county 
never called for outside aid before this year. People bor- 
rowed and did without, anything to get along, but borrow- 
ing ran its course and now the county is asking for govern- 
ment assistance. There is no feed for the cattle. Farmers 
and ranchers are selling their cattle through government 
agents for almost nothing. And the sad part of it is that 
most of these sales are cows and young animals, which 
means that this part of the country will have a shortage of 
cattle for years to come. 


+ % % 


Our county agent tells me that cattle sales to the gov- 
ernment to date amounts to more than $70,000, with a 
large list yet waiting to be sold. The price is very meager, 
averaging only about $15 per head. Hundreds of calves 
are being shot and thrown away. 


+ + + 


One of our active church members has been furnishing 
the pastor’s family with milk as a part of his contribution 
to the church. He informed me yesterday that he would 
not be able to give us any more milk because he was com- 
pelled to sell most of his cows. The price ranged from $12 
to $20 per head, when they should have been at least $40 
to $60. Some of these same cows a few years ago were 
bought for more than $100 each. He also stated that he 
had to sell cheap, and kill a herd of calves that he had 
raised with considerable pride. Another dairyman, a mem- 
ber of our church, tells almost the same story. 


+ + + 


With all the hardships and problems we are not. de- 
feated, not yet. My faith still assures me that somehow the 
Lord will care for his own. Of one thing I am persuaded. 
‘My word shall not return unto me void, if we are faithful 
to carry a message of salvation through faith in Him.” 


Recognizing the emergency, the Home Mission 
Board created an “Emergency Drought Fund.” It 
was quickly exhausted to relieve the most distress- 
ing cases. The fund should have been vastly greater. 
Untold suffering is in prospect for many pastors 
during the coming winter unless relief can be brought 
to them in addition to what the State Convention in 
the affected areas are able to render. 
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East and West in November 


Three Presidential Parties will this month tour 


the New England States, the Middle West and the 
West. Various other plans and activities are pro- 


Convention Leaders 
on Tour in November 


Three Presidential parties will 
tour Northern Baptist territory in 
November, each in a different 
section of country. There is great 
interest in these meetings, for the 
plan of sending out such teams 
under the leadership of Northern 
Baptist Convention officers be- 
came very popular last year. 

Party No. 1 will make a tour in 
the New England States of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 
President Avery A. Shaw is leader. 
Other members are Mrs. Leslie 
Swain of Rhode Island, Mrs. A. 
Ray Petty of New Hampshire, and 
Dr. W. H. Bowler of New York. 
Three meetings are scheduled in 
Maine: November 1 in Portland, 
November 2 in Bangor, and No- 
vember 4 in Waterville. Two 





Mrs. A. LeGrand, First Vice- 
President of the Northern Baptist 
Convention 


jected in which your church should be interested 


meetings are planned for New 
Hampshire: Dover, November 5, 
and Manchester, November 6. In 
Vermont this party will visit Brat- 
tleboro on November 7, Rutland 
on November 8 and Burlington on 
November 9. 

Party No. 2 has for its leader 
Mrs. A. LeGrand of Milwaukee, 
Wis., Vice-President of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. Other 
members are Dr. R. I. Wilson of 
the First Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Dr. G. Pitt Beers of 
New York, new Executive Secre- 
tary of the Home Mission Society. 
This party will be in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on November 5; Sioux City 
on November 6; Sioux Falls, S. D., 
on November 7; Minneapolis on 
November 8; and Grand Forks, 
N. D., on November 9. 

The third party will be led 
by Vice-President Rev. Gordon 
Palmer, pastor at Pomona, Cal. 
It will include Rev. Charles A. 
Wells of New York and Mrs. C. W. 
Kemper of Denver. The party will 
start on November 6 at Boise, 
Idaho. Other dates are: 7th at 
Pocatello; 8th at Salt Lake City, 
Utah; 9th at Laramie, Wyo.; 10th, 
11th and 12th at Denver; 13th at 
Omaha; 14th at Kansas City, 
Kan.; 15th at Kansas City, Mo.; 
and 16th at St. Louis. 


The Thanksgiving Pageant 
Is Now Ready 


The pageant written for Thanks- 
giving Day by Rachel L. Dith- 
ridge has been printed. Any church 
that applies for it will be furnished 
with one copy free. Additional 
copies will be supplied at 10 cents 
each. This pageant is unusual in 
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Rev. Gordon Palmer, Second Vice- 
President of the Northern Baptist 
Convention 


plan and scope. The episodes which 
Miss Dithridge has introduced give 
dramatic expression to some of the 
most interesting phases of Baptist 
history. Correspondence regarding 
the pageant may be addressed to 
the Literature Department, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You Willi Be Cheered 
by Harvests 


The evidence of missionary 
achievement assembled for the 
pages of Harvesis, our 1935 Janu- 
ary reading book, will revive the 
missionary spirit of any discour- 
aged Baptist who reads it. From 
many fields has come renewed 
proof that when we do our part the 
gospel of Christ never fails to up- 
lift and bless. The forthcoming 
January book has a theme well 
suited to the times. In their dis- 
may over money limitations, many 
Christians overlook the trium- 
phant manner in which the mem- 
bers of mission churches, at home 
and overseas, have endured the 
severe test of the past five years. 
Read the pages of Harvests de- 
voted to such phases of Baptist 
work as the foreign language 
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groups in American cities, or the 
astonishingly fruitful planting of 
gospel seed by Baptist mission- 
aries in a new and hitherto unex- 
plored region, the wild, inaccessible 
“Triangle” of Northeastern Burma. 

For reasons understood by every- 
body, it is again necessary to 
make a small charge for the Janu- 
ary book, which will be supplied 
at five cents per copy, just about 
sufficient to cover the cost of 
production and distribution. As 
the number to be printed will 
depend upon the volume of ad- 
vance orders, it is asked that the 
number required for the members 
of each church be made known to 
the State office at the earliest 
possible moment. Orders cannot be 
accepted after November 5. 


The Book of Remembrance 
for 1935 


The 1935 edition of The Book of 
Remembrance is in the printer’s 
hands and will be ready to dis- 
tribute about December 1. The 
size and general plan of the book 
remain as last year, but there is 
fresh material for the daily read- 
ings throughout the year and the 
name lists have been corrected and 
brought up to date. 


Bible Reading 
in November 


For November our Bible read- 
ing schedule continues with the 
Psalms, which was begun in Octo- 
ber after concluding the reading of 
Job. We shall be reading the 
Psalms throughout the month and 
also during December. In January 
we shall turn back to Genesis and 
read the first chapter of the book 
on the first day of the New Year. 


hh ok 
Mrs. Frank P. Manley 


Edith Arnold Manley, wife of 
Rev. Frank P. Manley of Rama- 
patnam, South India, died in New- 
ton Center, Mass., on September 


29, 1934. Mrs. Manley was born 
in Spokane, Wash., May 14, 1891. 
She was a graduate of McMinn- 
ville College, 1912, and of Gordon 
Training School, 1915. She was 
married to Rev. F. P. Manley on 
June 14, 1915, and they sailed for 
India in October of that year, des- 
ignated to Nellore. In 1931, upon 
their return from furlough, they 
were transferred to Ramapatnam 
where Mr. Manley was appointed 
President of the Theological Sem- 
inary. Early in 1934 it became ap- 
parent that Mrs. Manley needed 
medical attention that she could 
not get in India and she sailed for 
America, arriving in February. 
Surgeons found her condition less 
hopeful than had been anticipated; 
and as months passed and she did 
not improve, Mr. Manley was 
cabled of her critical state. He 
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sailed immediately and arrived in 
New York on August 29. 
Surviving are her husband and 
five daughters, the youngest but 
five years of age. The deep sym- 
pathy of all goes out to the be- 
reaved family. “The last conscious 
hours of her life were like a beauti- 
ful sunset,” a friend reports. “She 
was calm and brave and full of 
faith. Only a Christian can die like 


that.” 
yh oh oh 
President John Hope writes 


that sufficient cash has been re- 
ceived to complete the Morehouse 
College endowment fund, thus tak- 
ing full advantage of the offer of 
the Rosenwald Fund and the Gen- 
eral Education Board. This marks 
the successful completion of the 
campaign which extended over 
several years. 








An unusually striking cover features the January 
reading book. Its contents will be equally impressive. 
Be sure to send your order in promptly 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


e November, 1934 














Training Leaders in Assam 


We have an interesting new 
class this year in the Ridgeway 
School in Golaghat. There is one 
Mikir, one Ao Naga, two Garos, 12 
from the different races on the 
plains and of these three are Hin- 
dus. Not many non-Christians, I 
admit, but I am convinced in my 
own mind that our duty now is to 
educate leaders for the work that 
we have begun. Really Christian 
leaders, too, is our need. The re- 
sults of the placements of girls for 
the last six months are as follows: 
Two girls sent up for nurse’s train- 
ing, one for teacher’s training, two 
married into Christian homes, and 
two for high school. Last Easter 
12 girls were baptized.—Maza R. 
Evans, Golaghat, Assam. 


The Touch of a Mission School 


Rangwin N. Sangma is one of 
the teachers in our Mission Middle 
English Girls’ School in Tura, 
Assam. She came to us many 
years ago from darkest heathen- 
ism, newly converted to Christian- 
ity. When the missionaries at- 
tended the yearly meeting of Garo 
Christians at Silkigiri many years 
ago, she was one of the girls who 
returned to Tura with them to 
enter school, a small girl somewhat 
rudely torn from her surroundings, 
transplanted to Tura, put into a 
school where she, who had never 
known system, was expected to 
conform; so shy that at first she 
could hardly open her mouth to 
speak. Though her tongue seemed 
clamped to her mouth when she 
tried to answer her teachers’ ques- 
tions, there was nothing hindering 
the development of her mind, and 
she was storing up in her mind 
what she was hearing. Especially 


was she eager for Scripture knowl- 
edge. Now she is one of our best 
Scripture teachers. After several 
years in school she entered the 
teachers’ training class which was 
opened in Tura in 1929. Her work 
was well done and we know that 
she comprehended when we see her 
using her knowledge now; but her 
shyness was a barrier between her- 
self and her teachers. She could not 
bring herself to do her practice 
teaching in front of the critic 
teachers. — 

Not long ago I walked to church 
with her one Sunday morning and 
she was telling me about some of 
her trials of those days. “Many 
times,” she said, “‘I received zero 
because I couldn’t do what Miss 
Wetherbee wanted me to do. While 
the rest worked I sat under that big 
mango tree and only wept.” ‘““Why 
didn’t you do as Miss Wetherbee 
asked you to do so you would not 
get zero?”’ I asked. “I was shy, and 
just couldn’t sing. I couldn’t play 
games. I could work with my hands 
and I could listen but I couldn’t do 
things when someone was watching 
me. Now I love to play and sing 
and tell others what I know.” How 


The beautiful building of Ridgeway School at Golaghat, Assam, where 
Christian leaders are trained for service 











true it is! Her shyness has disap- 
peared as she has developed. Con- 
tinually she sings at her work and 
last year she even took a singing 
class when there was no one else to 
do it. When one enters her classes 
one finds the children alert listen- 
ing to her stories. (We have so few 
text-books that the teachers must 
teach mostly through stories.) 
Because she knows her own lan- 
guage so well she can embellish her 
geography and Scripture in such a 
way that it brings the lesson right 
down to each child. God has given 
her a great talent. She draws won- 
derfully. Her nature study subjects 
live before her classes in the pic- 
tures she draws for them. She drew 
most of the illustrations in our new 
nature study book.—Fern Rold, 
Tura, Assam. 




















Over the Top 





This year we put on a campaign 
for endowment funds, with a goal 
of $50,000 Mex. For the present 
year we aimed at only $20,000, 
which is about $7,000 U. S., a very 
small sum for an endowment, but 
it seemed to be the extent of our 
faith and daring. To our surprise 
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difficult year. The generous re- 
sponse expresses the high esteem in 
which the school is held by the 
Chinese. Only a small fraction of 
the money came from foreign 
sources. In the face of the ever- 
dwindling mission funds, Miss 
Chow felt that it was imperative 
for us to provide for our needs in 
some other way. She herself has 
been largely responsible for the 
success of the campaign. We have 
the money in cash, and it is on 
long-time deposit now, since the 
intention of Miss Chow and the 
Board is not to draw on it for 
several years, or until it has ac- 
cumulated a considerable sum of 
interest.—Gertrude F. McCulloch, 
Hangchow, China. 


A Place of Power 


Prayer with individuals and 
with groups has been one of our 
main forms of service. The Prayer 
Room which has over the outside 
of the door as you enter, “Go in to 
communion” and over the inside 
of the door as you leave, “‘Go out 
to service,” was kept very busy last 
spring. There were many ap- 


and joy, we passed our goal by 
about $1,000 Mex., and this in a 


pointments for prayer in that 
room, and it was my joy to see 
both young men and young women 
give their hearts to God in that 
little sanctuary— Margarita Mo- 
ran, Bible Training School, Nellore. 


Vacation Schools on the 
Heights 


A seven-mile climb brought us 
to the top of what is said to be the 
highest mountain in Burma. Here 
it was cool. The children had red 
cheeks, and most of them were 
chubby and healthy. We had two 
groups for Bible vacation schools. 
The smaller group was held at the 
Mission School. Most of the chil- 
dren were away for vacation, so we 
had only those who live in this 
village the year around. But the 
20 we did have were very much 
interested in the songs and stories, 
and in the handwork, especially 
when they found that they could 
actually illustrate the stories they 
had just heard. They loved to 
make the tall grasses, and thelittle 
basket which held the baby Moses. 

The larger group met in the 
Government School, where all 
the teachers are Christians. They 
were very happy to have our two 





Margarita Moran and Miss Genevra Brunner 
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girls teach the songs and tell the 
stories to the 100 boys in the school. 
It was a wonderful opportunity, as 
many of these children come from 
non-Christian homes. Here, as in 
all the other places, they begged 
us to come again next year and 
stay for a much longer period, and 
it is hard now to decide what to do. 
Shall we go to a new place, so that 
others may have this happy ex- 
perience also, or shall we go back to 
these places, to continue the work 
among those who are so much in- 
terested, and seem to appreciate 
what we have done? 

The work among the Kachins is 
encouraging as they are eager to 
learn and respond to the gospel 
teaching so readily. We do not 
need to seek for open doors. They 
are already wide open, and a wel- 
come awaits us in so many places 
that our biggest problem is how 
to cope with these many oppor- 
tunities. Yes, “the harvest is 
white, but the laborers are few.” — 
Frieda Peter, Bhamo, Burma. 


Japanese Women Celebrate 
Centenary 


I wish you could have attended 
the 43rd annual convention of the 
Japan W.C.T.U. The Japanese 
women conduct with great preci- 
sion; they present concise reports, 
and definite goals to be reached the 
coming year. This was the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Madame 
Yajima, the Frances Willard of 
Japan. An effort was made to 
raise the number of temperance 
circles in Japan to 200 and the 
number of members to 10,000. In 
this they failed, but have resolved 
to reach this goal by the 50th 
anniversary of the society two 
years hence. Several sessions were 
held in memory of Madame Yajima, 
including a banquet for members, 
and a sunrise prayer-meeting at 
her grave.—Gertrude E. Ryder, 
Tokyo, Japan. 
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Another New Missionary 


In addition to the new mission- 
aries, Rev. and Mrs. Frank Bro- 
send, announced on page 546, Miss 
Eunice V. Munroe, who was grad- 
uated from the Baptist Missionary 
Training School in June, went to 
Alaska in September as matron in 
charge of the kitchen and dining- 
room at the orphanage. Miss 
Munroe was born on a farm near 
Millington, Mich. During the sum- 
mer sessions at the Training School 
the past two years she had full 
charge of the dining-room, giving 
her excellent experience for the 
work she has now undertaken in 
Alaska. 


New Building for Japanese 
Center 

Everyone is rejoicing in the 
attractive building erected for the 
Japanese Mission in East San 
Pedro, California. It is built of con- 
crete in modified Mediterranean 
style, with rooms opening on a 
central patio. The building in- 
cludes a chapel, Sunday school 


Japanese children of San Pedro, California 





rooms, parlor, kitchen and offices. 
To children living in little drab 
houses crowded together in monot- 
onous rows, the Mission with its 
simple but attractive furnishings is 
a place of inspiration and delight. 
Although the people are poor and 
there are only about 30 adult 
Christians on Terminal Island, 
more than $1,000 toward the new 
building was contributed by Jap- 
anese. 

Miss Virginia Swanson, mission- 
ary at San Pedro, writes: “Our 
work touches from 300 to 350 chil- 
dren and young people. Aside 
from Sunday school, we have 
two B.Y.P.U’s, two World Wide 
Guilds, two Bible study classes, 
and three C.W.C. groups. The 
young people are teaching Sunday 
school classes and developing into 
dependable leaders. Usually the 
Japanese students who carry most 
of the work in church also lead in 
school activities. 

‘The father of one of our young 
men, who was recently baptized, 
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came to see our new building. He 
could hardly understand how we 
got such an attractive house. The 
minister explained that the money 
came mostly from Christian people 
and that we didn’t even know their 
names. This was a new thought to 
this old Shintoist, for the Bud- 
dhists and others usually give in 
order that their names may be pub- 
lished. The man was very much 
impressed. When he came to the 
chapel he said, ‘So this is where you 
worship God. I shall come and wor- 
ship too, for I believe in one God, I 
believe just like Christians do.’ He 
meant he wasn’t an idol worshipper 
but didn’t, of course, understand 
Christianity. Another father said 
he was a Christian because he 
didn’t smoke or drink. 

“Many of the Japanese young 
people must suffer ridicule and per- 
secution because of their Christian 
faith. One of the older boys, who 
graduated with honor from junior 
college, ran the risk of having to 
leave home when he was baptized. 
His father made threats and is ir- 
ritated whenever the boy at- 
tends church. These young people, 
however, have been wonderfully 
blessed and sustained during times 
of trouble, and greatly strengthened 
in their spiritual life. It is fine to 
watch their development.” 


Self-Support for Salvadore 


The annual meeting of the West- 
ern Association of El Salvador 
was held in Apopa. None of the 
churches has a_ building large 
enough to accommodate such a 
gathering, so they utilized the patio 
or courtyard, constructed a tempo- 
rary roof, built benches, and suc- 
ceeded in arranging a very present- 
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Miss Eunice V. Munroe, new mis- 
sionary to Kodiak Orphanage, 
Alaska 


able and usable place of meeting. 
The women added their handiwork 
in the cut paper trimmings and 
flowers. Many problems of the day 
were discussed, with emphasis on 
the need of increased interest in the 
self-support of the churches, espe- 
cially in view of the impossibility of 
further help from the Mission 
Board at the present time. There 
was a general expression of grati- 
tude for the work done by the mis- 
sion. The Association is under- 
taking further work among the 
indigenous peoples, which is a 
separate and distinct evangelistic 
task. The proposal is to educate in 
our mission schools through schol- 
arship funds two Indian children, 
that they may become Christian 
teachers among their own people. 
This is an important step as the 
Indians are suspicious of any but 
their own race when an attempt is 
made to give them the Gospel of 
Christ—Ruth M. Carr. 


East Meets West 


After serving as a missionary in 
Puerto Rico, Miss Edna Clingan 
came to the Japanese Christian 
Center in Sacramento, California, 
last March. In the following letter 
she gives some of her impressions of 
the work. 


When I first came to the Japanese 
Christian Center I spent six weeks in 
the kindergarten, and after that I 
helped nearly every day. Thus I 
became acquainted with the little 
children, and with Chiyeko Sato, the 
kindergarten teacher, who is very fine. 
The children learn English rapidly. 
Either Miss Sato or I go with the boy 
in the bus when he calls for the children 
at nine o’clock and takes them home at 
three. In this way I have come to know 
the homes and their locations, which 
has helped a great deal. Several after- 
noons Miss Sato and I went calling 
after we had taken the children home. 
She was invaluable in this, for of course 
most of the people know only the 
Japanese language, or not enough 
English to carry on a conversation. 

The young people are active in 
Bible school, but they will not go to the 
Japanese Church or to the Wednesday 
night prayer meetings. They speak 
English almost entirely, although they 
go to their language school every day 
after the public school. Some of the 
young people even use English in their 
homes, and their parents can hardly 
understand them. This, of course, hin- 
ders cooperation in the church work, 
by forming a gulf between young 
people and parents. Mr. Aplin and I 
have an English church service for the 
young people and also a Bible study 
class on Wednesday nights at the same 
time that the adults are meeting down- 
stairs. Naturally, the older people feel 
badly about this, but it is just one of 
the results of growing up in America. 

One group which meets at the Center 
throughout the year is very interesting, 
and different from anything I have ever 
seen before. Kendo is a form of fencing. 
About 75 young people take part in 
this sport. They are barefooted, and 
wear some sort of stiff, protective 
material around their bodies, and long 
divided skirts. Entering the room they 
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bow to their teacher, then sit on the 
floor to hear a lecture on morals, 
manners, and loyalty to country 
(Japan). They have regular combats 
with a long bamboo pole. They wear 
specially made gloves, for one of the 
blows that counts is given on the 
wrist, the other on the side, and the 
third on the head. The contestants 
wear a heavy mask. During the combat 
they yell various points at the tops of 
their voices, so that one would think 
that bedlam itself had been let loose. 
It is all in Japanese, so I do not under- 
stand much of what is said. 

We had an interesting wedding here 
the last of June. The groom had for- 
merly taught Bible classes _ here. 
After the wedding there was a lunch 
in the gymnasium. Then they went 
to a restaurant where only the closest 
friends met for dinner. They believe 
in eating. We are hoping that we may 
be able to get this couple to come to 
church. 
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Miss Edna Clingan and Miss Chi- 
yeko Sato, of the Japanese Christian 
Center, Sacramento, California 
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The concluding instalment in Dr. Agar’s 
series. In this discussion he points out 
the paradox of free salvation that costs 
something to make it available, and raises 
searching questions as to the decline in 
missionary giving in twelve years. Who 
is responsible? 


By F. A. AGAR 


ONEY in the life of a Christian is not a thing. 

Tt is essentially part and parcel of the life 
which possesses it. For a man to marry a wife, or 
for a mother to have a child, and then, with money 
in hand, to deny it to those whose lives are joined 
with theirs in love is unthinkable, unloving and fool- 
ish. True love always uses possessions as a vehicle 
for the expression of love. Such love does not deal in 
minimums, but in maximums. 

Why, then, are we confronted in the churches with 
a marked contradiction of this common experience? 
Love is the foundation of Christianity. It is freely 
offered to God in Jesus Christ by everyone uniting 
with a local church. But when church members are 
asked to express their professed love in terms of 
money, a large proportion fail to respond. When 
pressed to give they resent the pressure. They re- 
spond with cries of “Unspiritual!” “Sordid!” “You 
are always after something. What do you want now?” 
“T gave you some a little while ago and now you want 
more,” or “Salvation is free.” 

Whence has come this failure to appreciate the 
need for a constant and growing supply of money for 
world evangelism? As a child grows up, the family 
expect to spend more and more upon their offspring 
until the child is able to stand alone. Continuity of 
expenditure is essential to the expansion of world 
salvation. Neither love nor logic produce this same 
response in connection with Christ’s plan of world 
evangelism. Why? Whence has come the fog in the 
minds of church members? We must face these facts 
because of the long-continued falling off of funds for 
the suppert of missions. 

Money is essential to the progress of world evan- 
gelization. When our missionary leaders earnestly 
seek funds for the work of world missions, they are 
only fulfilling a necessary part of their task. They are 
performing it on our behalf, and are dependent on 





TWELVE YEARS AGO AND NOW 
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our willing cooperation. No matter how many young 
people may offer themselves for missionary service 
nor how much earnest prayer is offered up, the cause 
of missions will languish unless the people who pray 
and furnish the personnel also provide the costs of 
service. 

Twelve years ago we produced for missions ap- 
proximately $11,000,000 in one fiscal year, and, from 
that high mark, we have fallen through prosperous 
or poor years to about a $3,000,000 mark. In the same 
period production for local church maintenance went 
up several millions of dollars and has remained up, 
proportionately, far in advance of the missionary 
production. This is far from a good Christian sign. 
In the long run, the reactions will damage the local 
churches and hinder the leadership of pastors who 
have permitted it to be done without convincing 
teaching or zealous protest. To permit of a narrowed 
production or use of money from church members is 
to injure the application of the gospel to the lives of 
the producers and to the spiritual growth of every 
non-producer. Could this have happened without the 
cognizance of the ministry? Could it not have been 
prevented if they had asserted their leadership 
wisely? These are questions that must be faced 
today. 

Giving is worship when properly performed. It is 
essential to a proper life with God. It is a function 
of spiritual life and necessary to that life. There are 
some potent analogies between the physical and 
spiritual. One of them we offer here. A man with 
cancer in his eye or poison in his foot soon dies all 
over unless the localized trouble is properly and 
promptly attended to. A soul in a local church, whose 
spiritual functions include the giving of the good 
news of salvation, who neglects to share in giving 
that gospel to all the world, is afflicted with the 
poison of neglect that brings spiritual death to his 
own life and eventually spreads to his local church. 

In conclusion let us face three incisive questions: 
(1) Is the withholding person sordid and unchris- 
tian rather than the money that is sought after? (2) 
Can I really give myself to the Lord Christ and then 
consistently withhold my gifts from any of His plans? 
(3) To be living a genuine Christian life, is it not 
essential to acknowledge God’s ownership of all that 
I am and have, and then administer my whole life 
under His will and as His steward? 
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Mission Study Classes 





The latest figures for the last 
denominational year show a total 
of 8,227 mission study classes held 
in the churches of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, representing 
an increase of approximately 100% 
in the number of Schools since 
1923-24. The total number of 
churches in the Convention is 
7,880. Thus there were more mis- 
sion study classes than there are 
churches. One of the goals of the 
Department is at least one mission 
study class in each church. 














Missionary Reading Poster 


The First Baptist Church of 
Selma, California, provided an 
original Reading Contest poster. 
It was so successful in stimulating 
missionary reading that the mis- 
sionary group of the San Joaquin 
Valley have requested its publica- 
tion in MissrIons. 













The New Study Themes 


The two study themes, “Japan”’ 
and “Orientals in the United 
States,” present most significant 
subjects for study classes, Schools 
of Missions, and missionary read- 
ing and programs. The eyes of the 
world are turned upon Japan as 
the center of interest shifts to the 
Pacific Ocean. The mission study 
books of the year already are re- 
ceiving conspicuous attention, and 
this should be a year of marked 
advance in the increase of our 
Church Schools of Missions. Courses 
for leaders of the study books are 
available; write the Department 
for specific information. 
























Missionary Reading Contest Poster 
used at First Baptist Church, 
Selma, California 


Schools of Missions—Special 
Mention 


The School of Missions is fast 
becoming a fixture in the program 
of local churches. A study of last 
year’s schools shows the following: 
5 churches have held schools for 
longer than 15 years; 41 churches 
have held schools for 10 years and 
over; 108 churches have held 
schools for from five to ten years 
in succession; 368 churches have 
held schools from one to four 
years inclusive; 79% of the 662 
churches reporting schools con- 
tinued them from year to year. 


A Woman’s Association 
Meeting 


The last Monday of September 
was set aside by the Woman’s 
Mission Union of Chicago for 








those who want suggestions in 

planning programs, and in pro- 

moting reading of new books. 

The meeting was held at Taber- 

nacle Baptist Church and the fol- 

lowing program used: 

10:30 Devotional, Mrs. A. J. B. 
Hudson; Dialogue, A Chinese 
Puzzle. Following the first two 
items the C.W.C. and W.W.G. 
groups withdrew and held round- 
table conferences. 

10:50 Address, by Miss Helen F. 
Topping, secretary to Mr. Kag- 
awa of “The Kingdom of God 
Movement” in Japan. 

11:20 Home Land Flower Garden, 
with presentations from five 
home mission books; awards of 
Missionary Education certifi- 
cates and seals. 

12:30 Box Lunch—Coffee served 
by church; Literature Announce- 
ments—Mrs. V. Schneider; Jap- 
anese music. 

1:30 Talk, Miss Agnes Maline of 
Colby School, Yokohama. 

1:50 Japanese Flower Garden, 
using five foreign study books. 

2:15 Dramatization of A Japanese 
Grandmother. 

3:00 Adjournment. 

Children’s workers under Mrs. 
E. S. Osgood heard outlines of 
Junior and Primary books, Our 
Japanese Friends and Kin Chan 
and the Crab. Handwork, White 
Cross and drama material suitable 
for programs on these books were 
suggested. The C.W.C. standard of 
excellence was discussed, also meth- 
ods for carrying on a successful 
C.W.C. with the regular Bible 


school work. 
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IDAHO 


In accordance with the plan to 
feature Royal Ambassadors in 
particular states in separate issues 
of Missions, this month Idaho is 
featured. 


Two Chapters at Boise 


The largest church of Idaho is 
the First Church of Boise, with 
Rev. Fred F. Shields, pastor. This 
church has two chapters, and one 
of these is combined with a Scout 
Troop. The two Chief Counsellors 
are Mr. Wallace Tharp and Mr. 
F. D. Stewart. 


Annie Root Chapter, 
First Church, Weiser 


This chapter has just closed one 
of its best years. A meeting was 
held each week in connection with 
the Bible school and, in addition 
to the lesson, the Missionary 
Heroes Course was studied. Much 
was accomplished in a missionary 
way. The boys contributed to the 
missionary giving of the church, 
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Royal Ambassadors of Weiser, Idaho 





assisted the unemployed by con- 
tributing food, and saw that flowers 
were given the sick. There were 
monthly meetings for business ini- 
tiations and games. The greatest 
accomplishment came when sev- 
eral boys made a profession and 
followed their Lord in baptism. 
Mr. William Braden is the Chief 
Counsellor. 


John Bunyan Chapter, 
First Church, Blackfoot 


This is the newest chapter 
organized in Idaho. It started in 
June with only four members, but 
has already grown to seven. We 
wish this new chapter every suc- 
cess! Rev. William T. Turner, the 
High Counsellor for Idaho, is act- 
ing as Chief Counsellor. 

Since Idaho for three successive 
years won the R. A. Banner, for the 
highest percentage in Division A 
of new Chapters for the years 1931-— 
32-33, the state retains permanent 
possession. Congratulations to 
these wide-awake Ambassadors. 
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Summer Camps 





Oregon 


Rev. F. R. Daehler, R. A. High 
Counsellor for Oregon, reports: 
‘‘We had a splendid time at the 
Assembly and Boys’ Camp on our 
new grounds at Cascadia. The en- 
rolment, over 250, was far beyond 
our expectation. We had expected 
about 150. I had a fine group of 
boys to work with, and all enjoyed 
it very much. I am enclosing a 
snapshot picture of the class.” 


















Colorado 


Rev. Lawrence E. Griffith re- 
ports: “Our Baptist Assembly at 
Palmer Lake found outstanding 
the increase in the students of 
Pioneer age. As a part of the 
Pioneer work, I conducted a class 
in Missionary Heroes, and one in 
New Testament for the Royal 
Ambassadors. We had a few more 
of the boys present this year, and 
there is a growing interest in the 
R. A. work. Several churches are 
planning to organize R. A. chap- 
ters in the fall.” 
























Kansas 





The Kansas Baptist Boys’ Camp 
met at Christy Park, near Scott 
City, July 23rd, for 11 days of 
study, inspiration and play. The 
attendance was the largest in the 
history of the camp, with 42 boys 
registering and 39 remaining the 
entire camp period. Three boys 
were converted, each going back 
to unite with the church. There 
were 12 classes besides athletics, 
chapel periods, campfires, and 
other activities. Complete records 
of grades were kept and awards 
offered. Mac Wynne of Hays re- 
ceived the Honor Award for the 
highest record in classes, athletics. 
deportment, and camp spirit. His 
average was 99. Garden City re- 
ceived the banner for the largest 
number of boys present. 
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For the second year the camp 
was under the direction of Rev. 
J. E. Dollar, State Director of the 
Baptist Boys’ Camp Work, with 
the assistance of five other pastors. 
Plans are being made to enlarge 
the camp, perfect the organization 
and improve the grounds. The goal 
set for next year is 100 boys.— 
Rev. J. E. Dollar. 


Michigan 


The Baptist Boys’ Camp was at- 
tended by 84 boys and 19 leaders. 
As only 90 altogether had been 
expected, extra cots had to be in- 
stalled. There were class assign- 
ments, music, bird talks, hikes, 
baseball, water sports and craft- 
work as some of the activities in 
which the boys engaged. High spots 
were a water carnival, production 
of “Ben Comes Home,” and a 
fish-fry. Eleven boys received honor 
emblems as a recognition of all- 
round Christian living. Rev. F. W. 
Huxford, Director of the Camp and 
R. A. High Counsellor for Michi- 
gan, states that ‘“‘We believe the 
boys’ camp idea is permanently 
sold to Michigan Baptists.” 


Idaho 


At the Boys’ Camp at Ketchum, 
the five following courses were suc- 
cessfully used: “Paul, the Heroic,” 
Missionary Heroes Courses 1 and 
2, “Making Life Count,” “Boy 
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SCENES FROM R. A. CAMPS 


TOP: A group of campers at Cascadia, Oregon; two thriving chap- 
ters of First Church, Boise, Idaho, go to camp. BELOW: Camp 
Ketchem, Idaho. The picture shows part of the camp with their 
leaders. Out of 38 boys attending this camp there were 10 decisions 
for life service and 4 conversions 
(See also pages 544-545) 
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Loyalties,” and ““New Testament 
Characters.” Dr. M. D. Eubank 
gave six addresses on “‘Character.” 
Rev. E. C. Knicely and Rev. P. G. 
Garner served as assistants. Out of 
the 38 boys attending this camp, 
there were ten decisions for life 
service, and four conversions. Rev. 
W. T. Turner writes that the 
greatest piece of work done at the 
camp is in presenting Christ, and 
that there is a record of having no 
boy return home without being a 
Christian. The accompanying pic- 
ture shows part of the camp with 
Dr. Eubank and other leaders. All 


are enthusiastic workers. 





Features in This Issue of 
Special Interest to Boys 


How Germany Buried 
Hindenburg 

From Pagan Festival to 
Christian Convention 

They Look Husky and 


The Lepers Put out the 
Ws 2k vai eeoases 











(A later issue of Missions wili 
present additional reports and pic- 
tures of other Royal Ambassador 
Camps.) 








WORLD WIDE GUILD 














Guild Girls of Ogden, Utah 


“I’m Glad I’m Me”’ 


The rose dreamed she was a lily; 
The lily dreamed she was a rose; 
The robin dreamed she was a sparrow; 
What the owl dreamed, no one knows. 


But they all woke up together, 
As happy as could be. 
Said each one, “‘You’re lovely, Neigh- 
bor, 
But I’m very glad I’m me.” 
—Selected. 


These verses were part of the 
challenging talk Helen Crissman 
Thompson gave the first night 
of the Keuka House Party. They 
recall the prayer of Mrs. Peabody’s 
little granddaughter, Marguerite 
Thomas, who after thanking God 
for everything in sight said, “And 
thank you, God, for me.” Aren’t 
you thankful you are just you and 
not Helen, or Jean, or Peg? But 
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since you are you what is your plan 
for your life this winter, especially 
in your relation to your church and 
your Guild? Stop and think about 
it, and rejoice that you are just 
yourself and that you have a con- 
tribution to make toward a better 
world that no one else can possibly 
make. Don’t slip up on your op- 
portunity. 

Already signed Peace Resolu- 
tions are coming and I sincerely 
hope our advocacy of peace will not 
stop with those signatures. It is not 
too soon to begin planning your 
participation in the three special 
Guild Projects. The leaflet includ- 
ing the new Guild Itinerary is 5 
cents. Virginia Edsall Giffin’s new 
play, Radiant Memory, is ready. 
Price 25 cents. It is different from 
the other two, but it answers many 
questions that are troubling college 
and high school girls, and has a 
very strong Christian message. 

The October number of The 
Missionary Review of the World 
features Japan, with articles that 
will be helpful in your mission 
study classes and program meet- 
ings. Price 25 cents. Address The 
Missionary Review of the World, 
Third and Reilly Sts., Harrisburg, 
Pa. The June number featured 
“Orientals in the United States.” 
Two very fine courses on Japan 
and Orientals in United States 
have been published by the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City, the 
former by John Irwin, the latter 
by James F. Riggs. They are 25 
cents each and are full of interest- 
ing suggestions which can be used 
to supplement our regular Guild 
programs. 

For intermediates the Mission- 
ary Education Movement has a 
book replete with suggestions, en- 
titled Neighbors from the Orient, 
by Harker; and another Getting 
Acquainted with Japan, by Diehl. 
Prof. Sailer has a series of tests and 
questions, What do you think of 
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TO MISSIONS! 


Shall we have another subscription shower to add to Dr. Lipphard’s Christmas cheer? 
Last year the Guilders responded to the call quite generously, but we can do better. 
One new subscription secured from any person anywhere from each chapter! Let’s § 
break all records, and do it now! 
Missions is conceded to be the best missionary magazine of any denomination, 
so you offer the best world-wide news medium for only $1.00 a year. In sending 
subscriptions, be sure to state that they are part of the Guild’s Missions Shower. 


Japan? published by the Friend- 
ship Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Its companion booklet 
is What do you think of Orientals in 
the United States? Same publisher. 
Be sure to secure a folder from our 
own Department of Missionary 
Education, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York City, entitled Graded 
Missionary Materials, which was 
compiled by Secretary Floyd Carr 
and is invaluable. Every leader 
should have one. 

Plan now for Guild Vesper Sun- 
day, December 2nd. No new 
pageant this year, but any of our 


old ones are worth repeating. 
“The Glorious Light” and ‘Thy 
Kingdom Come” are always suita- 
ble, especially for older and larger 
groups. “‘Brotherhood’s Adventure 
in America” is especially appro- 
priate this year as a help toward 
better racial understanding. 

Good luck to you all and great 
joy in this part of your service. 


Gey me 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York’s Radiant Week 


“They looked unto Him and 
were radiant.” This beautiful verse 
was the theme of the Keuka House 
Party, July 22-29. Total atten- 
dance was 250. Mrs. Calvin 
Thompson of Syracuse, formerly 
Helen Crissman, the first Field 
Secretary of the Guild, was House 
Party chairman. She is the new 
District Secretary and has already 
become dear to the hearts of her 
Guild girls. 

The Bible course was conducted 


by Mrs. Stephen Lesher of Phil- 


FACULTY AT KEUKA HOUSE PARTY 


Front row, left to right: Mrs. Virginia Giffin, Misses Heley Gray and Edith Esty, Mrs. Luella Killian, Mrs. 

Helen Crissman Thompson, chairman, Misses Olive Jones and Charlotte Huntoon, Mrs. Stephen Lesher. Back 

row: Misses Mildred Taylor and Dorothea Small, Mrs. William Reck, Misses Alice Ryder and Suzanne Rinck, 
Dr. Slaight, Mrs. C. W. Gammons, Misses Clara Tharpe and Dorothy Teal 
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adelphia, whose inspirational mes- 
sages were a great part of the 
week’s radiance. Miss Olive Jones 
of Nellore, South India, led her 
study classes on Japanese Women 
Speak and Japan and Her People 
to new interest in Japanese life and 
needs. Out of the Far East and 
Gold Mountain were taught by 
Mrs. Luella Adams Killian, and 
Suzanne Rinck did Guild Methods 
perfectly. 

Each afternoon was lively with 
swimming, sports, a Japanese tea, 
Local Talent Party, Play Day, 
and the picnic at the Long House. 
One of the high points of the week 
was the visit of our “Nobility,” 
who contributed the radiance of 
their personalities and of their 
helpful conferences and _ vesper 
service. Lakeside Vespers brought 
fine devotional talks and the feeling 
of close touch with the Giver of 
beauty in lake, hills, and sunset 
sky. 

The evening programs included 
several fine plays, among them a 
new one by Virginia Edsall Giffin, 
“Radiant Memory.” One evening 
Mrs. H. E. Ransier showed stere- 
opticon slides on the Hopi Indians 
and Mather School. The banquet 
theme was “The Radiant Life,” 
following which the girls went to 
the lakeside for the pageant “After- 
glow,” prepared by Mrs. Gam- 
mons, Eastern New York Secre- 
tary. It symbolized the radiating 
of Faith, Hope and Love to the 
world from the Guild Girls’ Chris- 
tian experience. 

At the Sunday Worship and 
Communion Service Mrs. Thomp- 
son addressed the girls with an 
earnest challenge that they be 
true to themselves, to high pur- 
pose, to their churches, and to 


God. 


Little Rhody’s House Party 


This was in a new setting, at 
Wickford, R. I., and the total at- 
tendance was over 90. Miss Stan- 





Launching of the 
good ship “Guild 
Rays” at Rhode 
Island House 
Party 


wood, the State Secretary, has a 
peculiar genius for carrying out a 
theme. The good ship “Guild 
Rays,” a beautiful little ship with 
masts, spars and rigging, made for 
the occasion, was launched and 
glided off the ways gracefully into 
a tub of water. Each chapter sent 
up its pledge for the Special Guild 
Gift on prepared papers, all the 
same size, which were clipped to 
the rigging and masts. It was a 
thing of beauty as it floated in the 
wash tub. 

There were the usual House 
Party features, book reviews, 
plays, lovely banquet, and an un- 
usual missionary talk from Dr. 
Hilda Crosby, of the Margaret 
Williamson Hospital, Shanghai. 
Her radiant personality greatly 
emphasized her message. The choir 
Sunday morning singing two an- 
thems was another outstanding 
feature. It was the “Nobility’s” 
privilege to attend this festive oc- 
casion also. 


Launching of Ship ‘“‘Guild 
Rays” at Rhode Island 
House Party 


“We have gathered here for the 
launching of a great ship. The custom 
of launching ships grew out of ancient 
libations that were practiced when 
ships were launched. It has this historic 
background: The action of blessing 
ships is alluded to by the monks of St. 
Denys. Again, in 1418 the Bishop of 








Bangor was sent to Southampton to 
bless the King’s ship, the Grace a Dieu. 

‘*‘We have here, in front of the bow 
on the launching platform, the official 
party composed of Miss Alma Noble, 
Admiral of the W.W.G. Navy, Miss 
Mary Noble, General of the C.W.C. 
Army, and members of the crew of the 
ship about to be launched, namely: 
Miss Sallie Coy, Captain, Mrs. Ella 
Stanton, Boatswain, Mrs. Maurice 
Dunbar, Coxswain. 

‘All blocks under the keel have been 
knocked out. Only the pieces holding 
the launching cradle to earth have been 
left to be sawed away. Members of the 
crew are now smearing launching 
grease on the runway; you can now 
hear other members of the crew sawing 
away at the pieces of wood holding the 
creale. The boatswain will watch these 
men and as the moment arrives when 
the ship starts to slide down the cradle, 
she will blow the whistle. At that 
moment, Admiral Noble will break the 
bottle over the port bow of the vessel, 
uttering the christening words ‘In the 
name of the United States, I christen 
thee Guild Rays.’ 

‘Contrary to custom, this boat is to 
be launched loaded with a cargo. Since 
it is a Guild ship, we feel that its 
launching would be futile unless we 
sent it laden with gifts—gifts of 
time, money, and prayer. We know, 
too, that, being very human, unless we 
set a definite goal for ourselves, and 
pledge ourselves to reach that goal, our 
gifts to missions are apt to be meagre. 
For that reason, each Guild repre- 
sented here has prepared its pledge for 
the year—its contribution to the cargo 
of this ship about to be launched. A 
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representative from each Guild will 
hang its pledge to the rigging of our 
Guild Ship.”—Marion H. Stanwood, 
State Secretary. 


Connecticut House Party 


Connecticut Guilders will long 
remember this year’s House Party. 
Nature staged a wind and rain 
storm Saturday that was a record 
breaker. All lights were out from 
9 p.m. till 4 a.m., but the hotel at 
Stony Creek stood like the Rock 
of Gibraltar, and there were plenty 
of thrills. 

About 100 girls gave and re- 
ceived inspiration. Miss Ursula 
Dresser, of India, wonall hearts; the 
Nobility and “Almari” were there; 
the banquet was colorful with 
Japanese decorations, and the 
State Secretary, Miss Wing, was 
perhaps the most radiant personal- 
ity. As for good food and clam frit- 
ters, ask the Guilders who love 
Indian Point House. 


Mothers and Daughters 


These occasions are becoming 
more frequent each year. The 
Sweet Sixteen Chapter, First 
Church, Iowa Falls, entertained 
their mothers in May; and in 
Flora, Ill., there were 59 mothers 
and daughters at the table. Their 
toast list may be suggestive: A 
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Partnership of Love, A Mother’s 
Garden Growing a Daughter, and 
A Mother and Daughter from the 
Bible (devotional). This is a live 
Guild doing mission study, White 
Cross, observing Vesper Sunday, 
sending delegates to Assembly and 
“sending greetings to all other sis- 
ter Guilds to whom we feel drawn 
by the tie which binds our hearts 
in Christian love.” 

In Lebanon, Ohio, the Eva Lewis 
Guild, fostered by the Women’s 
Society, had as a special feature of 
their evening’s entertainment an 
oration by the Guild President on 
“Boys and Girls, you are the hope 
of the world,” which won the gold 
medal in a high school contest. 
They also serve their church by 
singing as a Junior Choir on Sun- 
day nights. 


Oregon’s New Camp 


Oregon Guild girls had the honor 
of initiating the new Oregon Bap- 
tist Assembly grounds at Cascadia 
by holding their Guild Camp there, 
July 20 to 22, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Blanche Hodge. It is in- 
spiring to note that 250 pioneers 
enrolled as charter members of 
Cascadia while 75 of these re- 
mained for Assembly. Cascadia is 
situated on a lovely river sur- 
rounded by beautiful woods— 





World Wide Guild, Flora, Il. 


truly an ideal spot to worship and 
draw nearer to the Maker of all 
beautiful things. There were fine 
speakers, inspiring messages, hikes, 
swims, picnics, an evening of 
stunts, a most inspiring consecra- 
tion service and beautiful camp- 
fires—symbols of the theme ‘The 
Call of the Campfire.” 


Vespers in the Pines 


Arizona Guilds were well repre- 
sented in the Assembly and were 
accorded fine recognition on the 
program, only one feature of which 
can be reported: 


Our Vesper Services were held in a 
beautiful spot on a hilltop among rocks 
and pines. The rugged and beautiful 
setting created an atmosphere of wor- 
ship. We placed a tall white taper at 
the foot of a huge rock cross, and after 
the twilight service, one girl repeated 
our Guild motto “They looked unto 
Him and were radiant,”’ and lit the 
candle, another sang “Our Guild 
Prayer,” and then each girl lighted her 
own candle and all went down the hill 
singing ‘‘Follow the Gleam,’’ their 
candles making a pathway of light. It 
was most impressive. 


A Food Basket 


The Mary Cressey Chapter, 
Centerville, S. Dak., is living up to 
its name in good works. They 
qualified for the third year in the 
Reading Contest, based last year’s 
programs on MIssIons magazine 
(not a bad idea), had a two-day 
retreat on the beach, joined the 
Crusaders in giving “One Day in 
India,” helped the church with a 
Christmas box for Kodiak Orphan- 
age, exceeded their missionary and 
White Cross quotas, and started 
something new in money-raising. 
They started a Food Basket on 
its rounds among the members. 
The basket contained a gift box, a 
list of names, and some article of 
food. The first girl to receive it 
placed in the gift box the amount 
of money she considered the food 
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worth, replaced that food with 
something of her own brew, and 
passed the basket to the next 
name on the list. The basket pro- 
vided a lot of fun and surprises and 
netted a substantial sum through 
the gift box. 


A Cherry Blossom Tea 


Of the serving of Japanese tea 
there will be no end this year, but 
Ogden, Utah, is the first to report 


a successful Cherry Blossom Tea. 
The picture of the Mei-Yu Guild 
makes it easy to understand that 
from their Tea they received 
through a free-will offering enough 
money to buy their Reading Con- 
test books and enough left for a 
good start on their Special Guild 
Gift. They are also helping their 
Mexican sisters in Ogden and may 
be counted as honest to goodness 
Worth While Girls. 











Children’s World Crusade 














Prayer for a Sleeping Child 


Lord of Childhood, watch above 

On this little one with love; 

Thou hast made it glad today, 

Bless it always on the way; 

Thou, who once lay in a manger, 

Guide these little feet from danger; 

Make these little hands like Thine, 

Helpful, gentle, purely fine; 

Keep this little head uplifted, 

With Thy faith and courage gifted; 

Let this little body grow 

Strong and straight, I love it so; 

And this little heart inspire 

With a vision ever higher; 

Lord of Childhood, watch above 

On my little one with love. 
—Selected. 


Some Questions Answered 


Miss Helen Wilson, our Special 
Missionary, is at home on her first 
furlough. At this writing I have not 
been able to see her, as vacation 
dates for both of us interfered. 
However, she arrived, tired but 
happy, attended the Eastern New 
York Guild House Party for a day 
or two, and is already dated for 
some special occasions. While I 
expected to have a first real mes- 
sage from her in this issue, it will 
have to wait until next month. 

The items on the Standard of 
Excellence for Crusaders and Her- 
alds, “A gift of money from each 


member,”’ need not cause dismay. 
We set no limit on the amount of 
the gift, but it is very essential that 
we expect the children to feel 
enough responsibility to help meet 
the need. If there are children who 
have no money (which is doubtful) 
the leader can engage such chil- 
dren to do some work at the church 
for which they are paid so that they 
will have a gift to give. 

There are always items in the 
C.W.C. pages of Missions which 
are of special interest to the chil- 
dren. These are the notes that we 
refer to in item 15 of the Standard 
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for Crusaders and item 7 for Her- 
alds. The more the children handle 
Missions magazine themselves the 
better. The pictures and some ar- 
ticles in other departments of Mis- 
sions will interest them and will 
again emphasize the bigness of the 
missionary enterprise. 

The reason C.W.C. Rally Day 
is to be April 6th instead of late in 
the month is to make it possible for 
Secretaries to complete their re- 
ports on time and include all the 
Rallies. Notice is given in ample 
time so that all the reading can be 
finished by April 6th and in case 
more money comes in later it can 
be reported separately. 

The Picture Map of Japan makes 
a very pretty screen when colored 
and folded in thirds on the lines for 
the purpose. 


Ita, L Fide 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Posters for Reading Contest 


The suggestion for keeping the 
record of reading by means of 
posters is so attractive that it is 
passed on. A poster, not too large, 
is made for each book being circu- 
lated. At the top are the name of 
the book and pictures to illustrate 
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C.W.C. of College Baptist Church, Hillsdale, Michigan 


the title of the book. For instance, 
The Honorable Japanese Fan, pic- 
ture of a fan and a pretty Japanese 
scene, can be used; Rainbow Bridge, 
a rainbow and a bridge; The Boy 
Jesus and His Companions, Jesus 
and the doctors with other boys 
and girls ef Galilee. Most titles 
can very easily be illustrated. Be- 
low the illustration the name of 
each child is written as soon as he 
has read that book. These posters 
hung around the room are very at- 
tractive and are an incentive to the 
children to read all the books thus 
pictured. 


Crusaders’ Study Book 


It was our intention to use as the 
foreign study book for Crusaders 
Our Japanese Friends. This was 
not a new book but it was a good 
one, in print and the price less 
than we have been paying. Un- 
fortunately the original order was 
not sufficiently large for the hun- 
dreds of Baptist leaders and the 


supply was quickly exhausted. By 
that time other denominations had 
ordered in such large quantity that 
the entire stock was sold out. How- 
ever, there is a silver lining to the 
cloud. The joint study book was 
ready by the last of June and we 
are happy to have Japanese Here 
and There, price 75 cents, to sub- 
stitute for the use of Crusaders. 


Kobe San at Kansas Assembly 


Mrs. C. J. Burress, our Secretary 
for Kansas, taught the Missionary 
Education course for children at 
the Kansas Assembly at Ottawa 
again this year. Kobe San, the 
Japanese doll sent to the C.W.C. 
by the children of Zenrin kinder- 
garten eight years ago, was there 
and played a special part, and won 
there, as she has during all these 
years of constant travel, friends 
for the children of Japan. It is hard 
to believe that she isn’t a living 
being, she has so much personality, 
and the unvarying report when she 


leaves a community is “I hate to 
let her go.” The story of how she 
was given to our C.W.C. is at- 
tached to her hand. Mrs. Burress 
writes: 

“T must tell you about Kobe 
San. She is too busy to write. She 
is sitting outside my door with her 
arms outstretched and a pretty lit- 
tle red silk Japanese parasol over 
her and a dear little flag on the 
other side. She carries a sign which 
says, ‘Welcome. I greet you in the 
name of my country, Nippon. I 
have a message for you. Please 
read my story.’ Signed, Kobe San 
of Japan. Folks pass, read and 
smile. Then walk into our pretty 
room of cherry trees, lanterns, 
dolls, costumes, paintings, posters 
and everything else which was 
sent to us from many folks from 
many places.” 

The First Church, Ottawa, op- 
ened its hospitable doors for an 
Association Tea Party and C.W.C. 
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Rally one afternoon of the Assem- 
bly. Mrs. C. E. Hayes, Association 
Secretary, arranged a wonderful 
program, and Mrs. H. E. Rogers, 
Crusade leader of First Church, 
cooperated to the fullest extent, 
from making attractive invitations 
and programs to carrying out every 
detail of the program and the 
Leaders’ Conference which fol- 
lowed. The children led the worship 
service, gave the play, “The Hon- 
orable Guest,” and sang special 
numbers, a duet and a group song. 
It was a very happy and profitable 


















Ottawa University, was a special 
guest and brought greetings from 
Japan. 








What About Those Fine Boys? 


The picture of the Hillsdale 
C.W.C. was taken on May 27th, 
following a vesper service in Col- 
lege Church which the Crusaders 
had conducted. Some of the mem- 
ory work was given, our best book 
review was read by Mary Bell, 
aged eight years, the classes finish- 
ing Herald and Crusaders had 
their graduating exercises, and a 
letter was read which is to accom- 
pany a doll provided by the women 
of our church, to be sent from our 
children to various mission stations 
throughout the world. Each mis- 
sionary receiving the doll has been 
asked to write a brief account of the 
life of her children in her own 
station and forward the doll to 
another station with a similar re- 
quest. It is hoped that the doll will 
visit several stations and return to 
our children in a year. The letter 
which we sent with the doll not 
only bore greetings but also an 
account of the child life of our 
church. 

In this group picture the sponsor 
is Mrs. J. E. Bell (wife of the pas- 
tor) and eleven graduates. These 
will form the nucleus of a Junior 
World Wide Guild, to be spon- 
sored by Mrs. E. B. Penrod. 

































afternoon. Mr. Kim, a graduate of - 





Late News from 
Chung Mei Home 


Edward Hing Tong, familiarly 
known as Eddie, brought up and 
won to Christ in Chung Mei Home, 
sailed early in August for China, 
where he will do evangelistic work 
among his own people. It was the 
fulfilment of his long-cherished 
purpose, so his many friends were 
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happy to bid him Godspeed. A 
delightful, simple dinner was given 
the night before he left and a fare- 
well service on the morning he 
sailed. It was planned that all the 
boys from the Home would be on 
the dock to see “‘“Eddie’s ship sail,” 
as some of the little fellows ex- 
pressed it, but a change in the time 


(Continued on page 576) 
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Thanksgiving 
Thanksgiving is coming! Yes, 
and Christmas too, and what bet- 
ter time to bring in our brick 
thank-offering boxes. 


Our Prayer 
O let me give 
Out of the gifts Thou freely givest; 
O let me live 
With life abundant because Thou 
livest; 
O make me shine 
In darkest places, for Thy light is mine; 
O let me be 
A faithful witness for Thy truth and 
Thee. 


Important 

A very simple postal report card 
has been printed which all wom- 
en’s circles are urged to use. 
Our Baptist women have enthusi- 
astically taken as their objective 
$100,000—which will be raised 
through the Brick Boxes. All of 
this money counts on the unified 
budget, but it is the responsibility 
of the women. This year it will 
greatly encourage everyone if a 
very careful record is kept through 
the use of these new report cards. 


New Dramatization 
The new dramatization is now 
off the press. It is called Repairers 
of the Breach. It has been written 
by Mrs. J. K. Romeyn of New 
York. The presentation is simple 





and easily staged and should be 
used widely as the offerings in the 
brick boxes are gathered in. 


Is Your Brick Box 
Number 1 or 2? 


FIRST BOX SPEAKS: 

Forgotten and forlorn I live 
Upon a dusty shelf 

And feel so downcast and so sad 
I hardly know myself. 


Now I am empty—no, not quite, 
For something you may hear— 

A mournful jingle from my depths 
By pennies made, I fear. 


I scorn not pennies—no indeed! 
Their worth too well I know, 

But two cents only in a box 
Does make one’s spirit low. 


SECOND BOX SPEAKS: 


Clean, bright and happy, here I live 
Upon a mantel shelf, 

And feel so cheerful all the day 
With every thought of self. 


My owner loves her Lord so well, 
And all her neighbors, too, 

She gives me something every day 
To spread the gospel true. 


November and Harvests 

It is not too early to begin to 
talk about the January booklet, 
which this year is to be called Har- 
vests. Last year for the first time 
the booklets cost five cents apiece. 
All our circles will want to have a 
large share in promoting its use. 
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More Contest Awards 

Have you noticed that prize- 
winning year books have one thing 
in common—a theme? Of the 
scores entered in the contest, 
Roads was the judges’ first choice 
because it is (to quote their re- 
port) “unusual and well-treated.” 
This attractive year book from 
First Church, Fallon, Nevada, 
was described in April Misstons. 

The second choice was Opened 
Doors from Grace Church, Cam- 
den, N. J. This group has an en- 
viable record, having won for three 
successive years the second prize 
for year books. (Last year they 
won second prize for programs as 
well.) 

The year book is in mimeo- 
graphed form and is a marvel of 
careful and artistic workmanship. 
In fact, it was pronounced “supe- 
rior to all others in set-up.” The 
outlines are carefully spaced and 
typed, with an interesting sketch 
to illustrate each program topic. 
Appropriate quotations provide 
the keynote for each meeting. The 
cover design is that of a wide door- 
way with double doors opened out- 
ward. The doorway frames the 
name of the group and the address 
of the church, and the keynote for 
the year—“‘Behold I have set be- 
fore thee an open door” (Rev. 
3:8). 

The series began with a garden 
party in September, at which the 
members considered Opened Doors 
to Service. Through Opened Doors 
to Racial Appreciation, they gained 
a better understanding of the 
Negro. This was a “radio broad- 
cast,” the program based largely 





lowed by Negro spirituals. Opened 
Doors to Good Citizenship, in 
charge of the Civics and Temper- 
ance Committee, reminded them of 
their responsibilities as citizens. 

A pageant, “Christmas in Many 
Lands,” in December, presented 
Opened Doors to Peace on Earth. 
Opened Doors to Friendliness 
(Christian Americanization) was 
preceded by an_ International 
luncheon. Opened Doors in the 
Orient, featuring our work in 
Japan, included a_ stereopticon 
lecture. Opened Doors to Christian 
Love announced an evening meet- 
ing in charge of the young people 
who debated the question: Re- 
solved: That the United States 
should negotiate a 25-year ban on 
immigration. The card of invita- 
tion carried several challenging 
questions, such as “Should Amer- 
ica continue to be a haven for the 
oppressed, or does our security de- 
mand closed doors?” The enlist- 
ment of the young people is a regu- 
lar feature of the work of the 
Women’s Union. 

A White Cross program is listed 
as Opened Doors to Sharing. 
Opened Doors to Fellowship an- 
nounced an all-day meeting of the 
women of the Association. The 
final program, Opened Doors to 
Mother Love, was a Mystery 
Mother-Daughter banquet. 

The judges made special men- 
tion of the attendance contest 
which was a part of the year’s 
work. (See September Missrons.) 
Winners were announced at the 
May birthday luncheon. The birth- 
day cake had four candles in honor 
of the anniversary of the Women’s 
Union. A large cardboard “cake” 
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(used to collect the birthday 
money) had twelve candles, one 
for each month in the year, for the 
birthdays of the members. 


‘Lighted to Lighten”’ 


Many readers have asked for 
further information concerning the 
play, Lighted to Lighten, presented 
by the Woman’s Society of Calvary 
Church, Wash. (See Novem- 
ber 1933 Missions, page 575.) 
The play in question is “New 
Melodies” and is contained in the 
How to Use pamphlet for Eastern 
Women—Today and Tomorrow. 
The Washington group changed 
the title that it might better fit 
into the theme of their programs. 
The pamphlet is 15 cents. Order 
from the Publication Society. 


**We Are Builders” 

This challenging slogan of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of 
First Church, Topeka, Kans., was 
inspired by Oxenham’s prayer 
7 . . . that we clear visions 

see 
Of that new world that He would 
have us build.” 


Appropriate Scripture verses re- 
mind the members of their “oppor- 
tunities.” The goals of the Stand- 
ard of Excellence are listed under 
“responsibilities.” At each meet- 
ing (except the first) two ten-min- 
ute periods are devoted to Facts 
(from Misstons) and Personal- 
ities (news items concerning mis- 
sionaries). The program topics 
follows: 

A Preview of the Year’s Activi- 
ties, with a brief description of 
each of the programs planned for 
the year; Our Community, a dis- 
cussion of community interests 
such as Movie Censorship, Our 
Church, and Witnessing at Home; 
The Stewardship T’s,—time, tal- 


ents, and the tithe; Sociability; 


Neighboring Nationalities, Chris- 
tian Centers and work in Latin 
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America; Possibilities, Alaska, 
American Indians and Negroes; 
Christ to Every Nationality—a 
series of living portraits of foreign 
missionaries; Checking Our Re- 
sponsibilities—a reminder to the 
members that by their gifts to the 
church, and through the church to 
missions, they share Christ with 
all the world; A Garden Tea (in 
May); Our Church Activities—a 
program on the church, including 
a play by the Children’s World 
Crusade and the Junior Guild. 


Wanted: Information 
A year book in the form of a 
ticket for a “Cruise around the 
World on the Steamship Evangel” 
was awarded Honorable Mention. 


Unfortunately, the name of the 
church does not appear. If the 
president of the Woman’s Society, 
Mrs. H. P. Boyer, will send her 
address to the Conductor, a sub- 
scription to New Literature will be 
sent to her. 


A Calendar of Coordinated 
Denominational Activities 


The Board of Missionary Coop- 
eration has issued a new Calendar 
for 1934-35. All missionary leaders 
and pastors should carefully read 
this 19-page, free pamphlet for 
guidance in determining local church 
programs. The ‘Monthly Activ- 
ity” section contains suggestions 
for launching the missionary pro- 
gram of the local church. 








This 2s the Month 
for Special Thanksgwing 
6 
May we not show our deep thankfulness to Him by 


increased giving to His cause in Foreign Lands? 


Why not make your gift through our 
ANNUITY PLAN? 





A Living Testimony: 


money together.”’ 





“Lam so thankful for my annuity agreements. With- 
out this income I could not have kept up as I have. 
It has been almost my only assured income and it 
has been such a comfort and blessing. I shall take 
out another agreement as soon as I can get enough 














— 


WRITE FOR ANNUITY BOOKLET GIVING RATES AND 
GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT THIS PLAN TO 


Miss Frances K. Burr, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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THE CHRONICLE 


From the cradle to the grave 
in missionary service 


BORN 


To Rev. and Mrs. Eric Frykenberg of 
Nalgonda, South India, a daughter, 
July 12. 

To Rev. and Mrs. P. S. Curtis of 
Vinukonda, South India, a daugh- 
ter, July 17. 


SAILED 


Miss Vendla Anderson, from Antwerp, 
September 7, on the S.S. Anvers- 
ville, for Belgian Congo. 

Miss F. Alice Thayer, from Los 
Angeles, September 10, on the Presi- 
dent Johnson, to Penang; from 
Penang, for Burma. 

Dr. and Mrs. A. H. Henderson from 
San Francisco, September 14, on 
the President Johnson, to Shanghai; 
from Shanghai, November 6, on the 
S.S. President VanBuren, to Penang; 
from Penang, to Burma. 

Miss Marion Beebe, from San Fran- 
cisco, September 14, on the SS. 
President Johnson, to Penang; from 
Penang, for Burma. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. C. Roadarmel and 
three children, from Los Angeles, 
September 15, on the President 
Wilson to Shanghai; from Shanghai, 
October 16, on the S.S. Comorin, to 
Singapore; from Singapore, Octo- 
ber 25, for Bengal-Orissa. 

Rev. and Mrs. L. E. Rowland and two 
children, from New York, Septem- 
ber 15, on the S.S. Rex, to Naples; 
from Naples, September 25, on the 
S.S. Victoria to South India. 


ARRIVED 


Miss Isabel Money, daughter of J. B. 
Money of Burma, June 17, in Bos- 
ton. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Rodgers of Bel- 
gian Congo, in Boston, July 8. 

Miss Hazel Mann of the Philippine 
Islands, in Vancouver, July 14. 

Miss Elizabeth Knabe, Miss Florence 
Webster, Miss Myrtle Whited and 
Miss Dora Zimmerman of East 
China and Miss Helen Wilson of 
Japan, in Los Angeles, July 25. 

Miss Ann M. Kludt of Japan, in New 
York, July 28. 
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Collects Ten Dimes 
$3.00 Per Hundred 


In Multiplied Small Amounts 


There are Financial Resources 
for encouraging your important enterprises 
Our DIME INLAY BOOKLETS 


Sturdily Made 


offer the Attractive, Convenient and Inexpensive Method 
by which this fact has been attested over and over again by many 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Missionary Boards and other 
organizations. 


DEEP ADHESIVE COIN WELLS FOR SECURITY 











The Magi Dollar in Dimes 
Collects Ten Dimes 


$3.00 Per Hundred 











Christmas Bootie Dollar in 
Dimes. Collects Ten Dimes 


$3.50 Per Hundred 

















Collects Fifty Dimes 
$6.00 Per Hundred 























Collects Twenty Dimes 
$5.00 Per Hundred 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOG describing the rest of our line of collecting 
novelties which have proved their worth—including Banks, Slot Enve- 
lopes, Folding Boxes, Penny Strips, Individual Offering Envelopes. 








Collects 20 Dimes, 10 Quarters, 
20 Nickels. $6.00 Per Hundred 











GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY = 


296 Broadway, Dept. 24, New York, N. Y. 








Rev. and Mrs. R. T. Capen of South 
China, in Vancouver, July 30. 

Miss Irene Rockwood, daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. B. J. Rockwood of 
South India; Misses Vera and Bar- 
bara Witter, daughters of Rev. and 
Mrs. T. V. Witter of South India, 
in New York, August 2. 

Miss Sara Downer of West China, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Hendershot 
of Burma, in Los Angeles, August 2. 

Miss Elizabeth Fisher, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Fisher of Japan, 
in New York, August 11. 

Mrs. W. R. Taylor of East China, in 
New York, August 11. 

Miss Mabelle Culley of South China, 
in New York, August 11. 

Miss Anne Poteat, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon Poteat of East 
China, in New York, August 18. 

Miss Annie E. Root of East China, in 
Seattle, August 14. 

John R. Howard, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. John A. Howard of Bengal- 
Orissa, in New York, August 19. 

Rev. and Mrs. Elmer G. Hall and 

Rev. Thomas Moody of Belgian 

Congo, in New York, August 21. 


Stanley Hanna, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
A. C. Hanna of Burma, in New 
York, August 28. 

Rev. Frank P. Manley of South In- 
dia, in New York, August 29. 

MARRIED 


Rev. Henry A. Erickson of Belgian 
Congo and Miss Ruth C. Dahlman, 
September 17. 

DIED 


Mrs. Frank P. Manley of India, in 
Newton Center, Mass., Sept. 29. 
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PROTECT YOUR FAMILY 
UP TO 


If you met with sudden sickness or 
accident, what would your future be? 
Who would protect your family? How 
would you take care of Doctor bills, 
Nurses and the many expenses con- 
nected with unforeseen sickness and 
accident? 

Clear thinking men and women protect 


NO MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION 


Anyone 16 to 69 Years Accepted 


No Dues— 


No Assessments 


You will find many 
liberal protection fea- 
tures in this strong 
policy. This simple, 
understandable policy 
has no complicated or 
misleading clauses. 
Can you afford to be 
without such protec- 
tion when the total 
cost is only $10.00 a 
year? 





t ==a==MAIL THIS COUPON NOW" rr 
§ North American Accident Insurance Co. | 
; 593 Title Bldg., Newark, N. J. : 
e Without cost or obligation, send me your Free & 
§ Booklet, “CASH OR SYMPATHY.” | 
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AGENTS WANTED for New Territory 











themselves against emergencies such as 
automobile and train disasters, fires, 
lobar pneumonia, appendicitis operation 
or any of the many common sicknesses 
covered in the North American Premier 
Policy. A down payment of only $2.00 
brings you CASH instead of sympathy in 
case of stated accident and sickness. 
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ESTABLISHED 48 YEARS 


The North American Accident Insurance 
Company is the oldest and largest exclu- 
sive health and accident insurance com- 
pany in America. Free booklet gives you 
all the facts. Write for it — now! 


NORTH AMERICAN 
Accident Insurance Co. 
593 Title Bidg. Newark, N. J. 


Under Direct Supervision of 
46 State Insurance Departments 


$10,000 


under our limited coverage 


ACCIDENT and SICKNESS POLICY 


e November, !934 








CHILDREN’S WORLD | 
CRUSADE 


(Continued from page 572) 
{ 
















made it necessary to leave before 
the ship did. However, they made 
a tour of the ship and left “Cap- 
tain” Shepherd to see him off. 
Patrons of the Golden State 
Theatre were startled last Friday 
night by hearing an alarm clock go 
off in the midst of the performance. 
Georgie Chan, having been told to 
arrive home promptly, made pro- 
visions to see that he would not be 
late. He got home in time; but we 
are not so sure that the rest of the 
audience enjoyed the experience. 
Pledges and gifts for the new 
Home amount to $50,000 at present, 
about half of which has been 
paid. If the other half could be 
paid at once the buildings in the 
first unit could be completed and 
30 boys would have a roof over 
their heads. Twenty-five more 
would finish the second unit and 
provide for the other 35 boys who 
will have to remain in tent houses 
until the rest of the money comes. 





















Cover Design 






The Eskimo baby whose picture 
appears on our cover this month is 
a photograph of a little Presby- 
terian friend. Jewel Band leaders 
who use the new Programs will be 
happy to have this picture to show 
the children when they hear about 
their Eskimo friends. We are 
deeply grateful to the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions for the 
use of this photograph. Other 
stories in this Program are about 
children in Japan, India and 
Negroes in our own land. There is 
still a limited number of the former 
Jewel Programs on our African, 
Chinese, Italian and Indian friends. 




















THE LAST WORD 
You surely enjoyed this issue. 
Why not subscribe for a friend? 
Address: MISSIONS 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
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m—> An Unprecedented Offer << 


Matthew Henry’s 


PAY ONLY 
a 3-00 


WITH ORDER 


Balance on 
Your Own 
Terms 


(See Below) 














Commentary on the Whole Bible 


TTHEW wattuew?) os 
NRYS EW MATTHEW “ATTHEW 


MMENTS py 
CNTARY ENTARY 


N, BAPTIST 


preacher or Bible student 

should miss the opportunity (offered 

this month only) to secure during these depression 
times Matthew Henry on his own terms! 


Recently a great Bible student, Rev. J. D. Jones, of Bourne- 
mouth, England, a man whose works are read by millions — 
whose counsel is sought by thousands — was asked to begin 
the making of a commentary upon the whole Bible as he had 
done on some of the Books of the Bible. His reply was: 


“That has been done and satisfactorily done by Matthew 
Henry. He cannot be superseded, and the marvel is that he 
should have been able to do it as completely and well as he has. 
It cannot be done again.” 

How can you go wrong in deciding that you have deprived 
yourself long enough of this great ‘‘Assistant,’’ which has so 
far eluded your possession, and that this will be the next 
purchase you are going to make. 

Fellow students and fellow preachers will tell you that you 
cannot equal Matthew Henry tor his wealth of inspiration, help, 
interpretation and the vast store of sermons it offers, ready to 
be launched from its inexhaustible pages. 


The greatest preachers of other days attributed much of their 
inspiration to this remarkable work. Alert preachers are turn- 
ing again to it in increasing numbers. After the strife of the 
battle of criticism, they are finding it a relief in its calm, 
helpful interpretations. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Handsome Fabrikoid 
Morocco Grained Binding 
Famous for Its Durability 


Only $3.00 


(WITH ORDER) 


‘‘Makes Sermon 
Preparation an Ac- 
tual Joy’’ 


— Writes a Delighted User 


GENUINE REVELL” 


Six-Volume Edition 


The ONLY Large-Type, Handy 
Volume Edition —- easy to 
handle — easy to read 








fae NOTE THE DELIGHT- 
FUL NARROW COLUMN, 
LARGE, EASILY READ TYPE 


people, that they may do, when they 
come to Gibeah of Benjamin, accord- 
ing to all the folly that they have 
wrought in Israel. 11 So all the 
men of Israel were gathered against 
the city, knit together as one man. 
Here is, I. A general meeting of all the con- 
gregation of Israel to examine the matter con- 


cerning the Levite’s concubine, and toconsider 
what was to be done upon it, o. 1,2. It does 


C. H. Spur- 
geon said: 
“*Every min- 
ister ought to 
read Matthew 
Henry entirely 
and carefully 
through once at 
least. He will 
acquire a vast 
store of ser- 
mons,andas 
for thoughts, 
they will swarm 
around him like 
twittering swal- 
lows around an 
old gable to- 
wards the close of autumn.”’ 





Theodore L. Cuyler said: ‘‘To how many a hard-working minister has this 
book been a mine of gold! Next to wife and children has lain near his heart the 
pored-over and prayed-over copy of his Matthew Henry.” 

OUR FOUR-PAYMENT OFFER— $3.00 WITH ORDER 
FSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSeS SSS Seeecer2seese 
M-11 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 as first payment on Matthew Henry's 
Commentary ($15.00). I will remit the balance as follows: 


$4.00 in months $4.00 in 


$4.00 in months 
(Please mention time required) 


months 
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FOR SUCH A ‘TIME 
AS THIS 


“This is a time for facing the requirement of Jesus that 
Christianity make itself a World Force. Such a time lays 
upon our churches a special obligation to recognize them- 


selves as world institutions and upon our church members 
to recognize themselves as World Citizens.” 

A lofty thought fittingly expressed in our Northern 
Baptist program. 

Midway in the denominational year is a good time to 
examine our position and plan to make the best possible 
use of the months ahead. If we do this with an earnest will 
to serve the Kingdom of God to the best of our ability, we 
shall feel a personal responsibility under this other declara- 


tion from the Baptist program: 





“We shall heartily support our world-wide mission- 
ary work and make an effort to recover all lost mis- 
sionary ground.” 





Ybe NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


A. M. MCDONALD, Chairman W. H. BOWLER. Exec. Sec. 





























